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Hotes, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLISHING AND 
BOOKSELLING. 

(See 10 S. i. 81, 142, 184, 242, 304, 342; ii. 11.) 

I appEND a further list of entries upon this 
subject, to supplement my list at the last 
reference :— 

Anecdotes of Books and Authors. 
Smith, 1836. Cr. 8vo. 

Ashbee (H. 8.), pseud. *‘Pisanus Fraxi.” — Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum. 1877. 4to.—Privately 
printed. 

— Centuria Librorum Absconditorum. 1879. 
4to.—Privately printed. 

Arber (Kdward).—List of Publications and An- 
nouncements. [Reprints of Early English 
works.] Undated. Cr. 8vo. 

Bohn (Henry G.).—Catalogue of Books. 1841. Very 
stout 8vo, 2126 pp.— Published at 2Is., and 
familiarly known as ‘ Bohn’s Guinea Pig, _ 

—— Catalogue of Greek and Latin Classics, Com- 

_ mentaries and Translations. 1850. Roy. 8vo. 

Carey (Wm.).—Stranger’s Guide through London. 
[ Und. 18082] 12mo.—Pp. 254-311 are devoted 
to the state of literature, libraries, bookshops, 
journalism, learned societies, &c., at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

Collier (J. P.).—Shakespeare’s Library : a Collection 
of the Romances, Novels, Poems, and Histories 
used by Shakespeare as the Foundation of his 
Dramas. With Introductory Notices, 1843. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

—— Shakespeare’s Library. Edited and revised 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 1877. 6 vols. Cr. 8vo. 


London, Orr & 





Copinger (W. A.).—Incunabula Biblica; or, the 
First Half Century of the Latin Bible: being 
a Bibliographical Account of the Various Edi- 
tions of the Latin Bible between 1450 and 1500, 
with a Chronological List of Editions of the 
Sixteenth Century. 1892. Folio.—54 facsimile 
plates. 

—— The Bible and its Transmission: an Historical 
and Bibliographical View of the Hebrew and 
Greek Texts, and of the Greek, Latin, and 
other Versions, both Manuscript and Printed, 
prior to the Reformation. 1897. Folio.—28 fac- 
simile plates. Only 150 copies printed for sale. 

Cory (J. P.).—Ancient Fragments. 1828. 8vo. 

Ancient Fragments. Enlarged Edition 
with Critical Notes by E. R. Hodges. 1876. 


8vo. 

[Cotton Library.] Catalogus Librorum Manuscrip- 
torum Bibliothece Cottoniane cum Vita R 
Cottoni, Historia et Synopsis, &c. Scriptore 
T. Smith. Oxon, 1696. Folio.— Portrait of 
Cotton. 

Cushing (Wm.)— Initials and Pseudonyms: a 
senry of Literary Disguises. 1886. Roy. 

vo. 

Darling (James), Cyclopedia Bibliographia: a 
Library Manual Analytical, Bibliographical, 
and Biographical. 1854. 2 vols. Roy. 8vo. 

Deby (Julian). — Bibliotheca Debyana: being a 
Catalogue of Books and Abstracts relating to 
Natural Science, with special reference to 
Microscopy. 1889. 2 vols. Roy. 8vo.—Privately 
printed. 

Dibdin (T. F.)—Bibliomania; or, Book Madness: 
a Bibliographical Romance. 1811. 8vo. 

Edwards (Edward).—Free Town Libraries; their 
Formation, Management, and History in 
Britain, France, Germany, and America, with 
Brief Notices of Book Collectors and of the 
Respective Places of Deposit of their Surviving 
Collections. 1869. 8vo. 

Lives of the Founders of the British Museum, 

with Notices of its Chief Augmentors and 
other Benefactors from 1570 onwards. 1870. 
8vo.—Frontispiece. 

—_ a and Founders of Libraries. 1865. 
Svo. 

— Memoirs of Libraries, of Museums, and of 
Archives. 1901. Roy. 8vo.—Privately printed 
for presentation only. 

[Elton Library.]—Catalogue of the Library of 
Charles Isaac and Mary Elton, 1891. Roy. 

_ 8vo.—Illustrated. Privately printed. 

Fitzgerald (Percy).—Book Fancier; or, Romance 
of Book Collecting. 1887. Cr. 8vo.—A limited 
number of copies struck off on large and 
thick paper. 

Gomme (G. L.)—Bibliography of Folk-lore Publica- 
tions in English. Undated. 8vo. 

Greswell (E.).—View of the Early Parisian Greek 
Press, including the Lives of the Stephani, 
Notices of other Contemporary Greek Printers 
of Paris, and Particulars of the Literary 
Pere of their Times. Oxford, 1833. 2 vols. 


ovo. 

Greswell (W. Parr).—Annals of Parisian Typo- 
graphy, containing an Account of the Earliest 
Typographical Establishments of Paris, and 
Notices and Illustrations of the Most Remark- 
able Productions of the Parisian Gothic Press. 
1814. S8vo.—Illustrated. 
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Halliwell (J. O.).—Shakespeariana: A Catalogue of 
Early Editions of Shakespeare’s Plays and of 
the Commentaries. 1841. 8vo.—In addition to 
the foregoing J. O. Halliwell issued a number 
of privately printed Shakesperian catalogues, 
full particulars of which I hope to include in 
my forthcoming ‘Shakesperian Bibliography.’ 

Hazlitt (W. Carew).—Manual for the Collector and 
Amateur of Old English Plays. 4to. 

History of Wonderful Inventions.—1849. Cr. Svo. 
Illustrated. Printing, &c., pp. 49-74. 

Horne (Thomas Hartwell). — Reminiscences, Per- 
sonal and Bibliographical ; with Notes by his 
daughter Sarah Anne Cheyne, and a Short 
Introduction by Joseph B. McCaul. 1862. S8vo. 

Hutton (L.).—Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. 
1s9l. Cr. Svo. 

Ireland (Alexander). — Book-Lover’s Enchiridion. 
Third Edition, with large Additions. 1883. 


Svo. 

Jaggard (William). — Liverpool Literature: a 
Bibliography of Old Deeds, Codices, Rare 
Maps. and Printed Books, including many 
Private Pamphlets of an Antiquarian Nature. 
Shakespeare Press, 1905. S8vo.—Issue restricted 
to 250 copies, of which 100 were on Japanese 
vellum and 150 on ordinary paper. 

Johnson (C. P.).—Hints to Collectors of Original 
Editions of the Works of W. M. Thackeray. 
1885. Svo.—Impression limited to 500 copies 
on small and 50 on large paper. 

Johnson and Oldys.—Catalogus Bibliothecee Har- 
Jeianz, in locos communes distributus, cum 
indice Auctorum. [Library of the Earl of 
Oxford.] 1743-5. 5 vols. 8vo.—The first two 
volumes were written by William Oldys, the 
bookseller, and the remaining three by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who also contributed the 
interesting preface. Thomas Osborne, the 
bookseller, gave 13,000/. for the entire collec- 
tion, with its wealth of rich red morocco 
binding—a sum which fell far short of the 
amount originally spent on so clothing the 
volumes. 

Kitton (Fred. G.).—John Leech, Artist and 
Humourist: a Biographical Sketch [with 
Chronological List of his Works]. 1883.  Svo. 
—lIllustrated. 

—— Phiz: a Memoir [of Hablot K. Browne...... ] 
and Notes on his Principal Works. 1882. 8vo. 
—Illustrated. 

[Knowsley Library ].—Catalogue of the Library at 
Knowsley Hall, Lancashire. 1893. 4 vols. 
Imp. 8vo.—Privately printed. 

Larwood and Hotten.— History of Signboards. 
1870. Cr. 8vo.—Illustrated. 

Moon, Boys, and Graves.—Catalogue of Engravings 
by the Most Esteemed Artists after the Finest 
Pictures and Drawings of the Schools of 
Europe......and also of Various Books of Prints. 
London, J. Moyes, 1829. 8vo.—Published at 4s. 

Ouseley (Sir W.).—Catalogue of Several Hundred 
Manuscript Works in Various Oriental Lan- 
guages. 1831. 4to.—Frontispiece. 

Powell (G. H.).—Excursions in Libraria, bein 
Retrospective Reviews and _ Bibliograpica 
Notes. 1895. Roy. 16mo. 

Publisher (The) and Bookseller : a Week’s Review 
of the Book Trade. [Commenced 1 April,] 1905. 


Folio. 
Roberts (William).—Rare Books and their Prices. 
1896, Cr. 8vo. 





Rowlands (Wm.).—Cambrian Bibliography: contain- 
ing an Account of the Books printed in the 
Welsh Language or relating to Wales from the 
Year 1546 to the End of the eighteenth century. 
With Biographical Notices. Edited and en- 
larged by D. 8S. Evans. Llanidloes, 1869. Svo. 

—— (R. H.).—Bibliography of Carlyle. 1881. 

Jr. Svo. 

—— Bibliography of Dickens. 1880. Cr. 8vo. 

— Bibliography of Ruskin. 1878. Cr. 8vo.— 
Second Edition, 1881. Cr. 8vo. 

— Bibliography of Swinburne. 1883. Cr. 8vo.— 
Privately printed, and limited to 250 copies. 
Slater (J. H.).— Book Collecting: a Guide for 

Amateurs. 1892. Crown 8vo. 

— Romance of Book Collecting. 1898. Cr. Svo. 

— How to Collect Books. 1905, Cr. 8vo.— 
Illustrated. 

Spofford (A. R.).—Book for all Readers, designed 
as an Aid to the Collection, Preservation, and 
Use of Books, and the Formation of Public and 
Private Libraries. 1900. Crown 8vo. 

Thimm (Franz).—Shakespeariana from 1564 to 1864. 
seaaee of England, Germany, France, and other 
European Countries. 1872. S8vo. 

Thomson (J. C.).—Bibliography of the Writings of 
Charles Dickens. Warwick, 1904. 8vo. 

Timperley (C. H.).—Laconics of the Press: being 
Opinions in Prose selected from the Works of 
the Most Eminent Authors and Periodical 
Publications. With Notes Biographical and 
Literary. Cr. 8vo.—Projected in 1845. 

—— Songs of the Press, and other Poems relative 
to the Art of Printers and Printing, also of 
Authors, Books, Booksellers, Bookbinders, 
Editors, Critics, Newspapers, &c., Original 
and Selected. With Notes Biographical and 
Literary. Liverpool, 1845. Cr. 8vo. 

Uzanne (Octave).—Book Hunter in Paris : Studies 
among the Book-Stalls and Quays. 1893. 8vo. 

Warren, afterwards Lord de Tabley (J. B. L.).— 
Guide to the Study of Book- Plates. 1900. 


8vo. 

Wise (Thomas J.).—Bibliography of the Writings 
in Prose and Verse of John Ruskin, with an 
Appendix of Illustrations. 1889-93. 19 parts. 
4to.—Impression limited to 150 sets, privately 
printed for subscribers. 

— Ashley Library: a List of Books printed for 
Private Circulation. 1895. Cr. 8vo. 

— Bibliographical List of the Scarcer Works and 
Uncollected Writings of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 1897. Foolscap 4to.—Illustrated. 
Privately printed. 

—— Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and 
Verse of Robert Browning. 1897. 8 parts. 
Foolscap 4to.—Privately printed. 


Wo. JAGGARD. 
139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 





MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND THE 
*D.N.B.’ 


(See 108 S. iv. 21, 101, 182, 244, 364; v. 22, 122, 284.) 
TuE following notes continue my _ bio- 
graphical annotations. 
Carte, Samuel (1653-1740), antiquary. — 
Prebendary of Lichfield for fifty-eight years ; 
father of Thomas C., the historian. 
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Cheynell, Francis (1608-65), Puritan.—Son 
of an Oxford physician. ‘ D.N.B.’ does not 
specify which grammar school he attended 
there, but Wood (‘ Athene,’ ii. 703) says :— 

** After he had been educated in grammar learn- 

ing, either in the school of that noted Grecian 
Edward Sylvester (who taught in All Saints’ parish) 
or else in the free-school of Magd. Coll., or in both, 
he became a member of this University (Merton 
Coll.) in the beginning of 1623.” 
Chaplain in Parliamentary army ; member of 
Westminster Assembly ; violent adversary 
of Chillingworth ; one of the seven preachers 
of 1646, and one of the Parliamentary Visitors 
to Oxford University ; intruded President of 
St. John’s Coll. ; Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity ; called by MMercurius Pragmaticus 
**M* May-pole-Cheynel.” 

Chibald, James (b. 1612), Royalist divine.— 
Chorister ; succeeded to rectory of his father 


(next). 

Chibald, William (1575-1641), divine and 
author. — Chorister ; rector of St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey, London ; father of last. 

Chillingworth, William (1602-44), theo- 
logian. —Son of a mercer who afterwards 
became Mayor of Oxford. * D.N.B.’ does not 
specify which grammar school he attended 
therein, but Wood thinks he may have been 
at M.C.S. Laud’s godson; embraced, and 
then abjured, Romanism ; the friend of Falk- 
land ; in August, 1643, when with the king 
before Gloucester, said to have revived the 
medizeval siege-machine known as “ the sow,” 
akin to the Roman testudo; taken prisoner 
in December by Waller, at surrender of 
Arundel Castle, where he had acted as 
chief engineer; obtained leave to retire to 
Chichester, where he died. John Aubrey 
says: ‘In his sicknesse he was inhumanly 
treated by Dr. Cheynell, who, when he was 
to be buryed, threw his booke (‘ Religion of 
Protestants’) into the grave with him, say- 
ing, “Rott with the rotten; let the dead 
bury the dead” ; v.S. R. Gardiner's ‘ History 
of the Great Civil War,’ i. 285. A draw- 
ing of him in Sutherland Collection in 
Bodleian. 

Claymond, alias Coward, John (1457 ?- 
1537), divine and scholar. — Eucharistie 
Servus ; President of Magdalen ; Master of 
St. Cross, Winchester; first President of 
C.C.C., Oxon, at founder’s request ; bene- 
factor to C.C.C., B N.C , and to Magdalen, to 
which he left money ‘‘ad uberiorem refec- 
tionem” for the members, from President 
down to choristers; he also provided: four 
beds for the poor in the ‘‘almshouse ” (vault 
under chapel of the ancient Hospital of 
St. John, incorporated in Magdalen, and 





long since converted into rooms) ; his brass 
in C.C.C. ante-chapel represents him as a. 
skeleton enveloped in a shroud. 

Clerk, John (d. 1552), R.C. writer. — 
Chorister in 1508; school omitted by 
‘D.N.B.”; M.A. 1515; vicar of Sela next 
year; Secretary to Thomas, Duke of Nor: 
folk ; hanged himself with his girdle when 
imprisoned in the Tower. 

Clifford, James (1622-98), divine and 
musician.—Son of an Oxford cook ; chorister 
1632 ; Minor Canon of St. Paul’s ; published 
‘ Divine Services and Anthems’; his younger 
brother Thomas (b. 1633) also a chorister. 

Coles, Elisha (1640? - 80), lexicographer 
and stenographer.—Chorister 1658 ; second 
under-master of Merchant Taylors’ School ; 
appointed Master of Galway School by its 
founder ; nephew of Calvinist of same names, 
the intruded steward of Magdalen Coll. and 
manciple of Magdalen Hall. 

Colet, John (1467 ?-1519), Dean of St. Paul’s,. 
and founder of St. Paul’s School.—Went to. 
Oxford in 1483, when apparently about 
sixteen, and is supposed to have been later 
a Commoner at Magdalen ; report of Royal 
Commissioners for Public Schools Enquiry 
Commission of 1866 boldly ascribes him to 
M.C.S.; Dr. Rashdall (‘ Universities of 
Europe in Middle Ages,’ ii. pt. ii. 514n.) 
says, ‘‘At Magdalen Colet learned the 
method which he embodied in his ‘eight 
parts of speech,’ which he dedicated to the 
first High Master of his School, the famous 
Lily” ; lectured on New Testament ; friend 
of Erasmus ; his portrait in the College Hall 
a copy of an older picture; his tomb in old 
St. Paul’s destroyed in Great Fire. 

Cooper or Couper, Thomas (1517 ?-94), 
Bishop of Winchester.—Son of a very poor 
tailor in Cat Street, Oxford ; chorister ;: 
Fellow ; Master of M.C.S. 1549-68, succeeding: 
John Slade (a schoolmaster of same names. 
afterwards executed at Winchester), and 
followed by Nieholas Balguay (Master of the 
Temple, &c.), one John Boldern being Master 
for part of 1558 and part of 1559; issued a 
Latin dictionary and other works; Dean 
of Ch. Ch. and Vice-Chancellor; Dean of 
Gloucester ; Bishop of Lincoln. 

Corfe, Joseph (b. 1806), chorister, and 
George, chorister (in 1818).—Second and 
fourth sons of Arthur T. Corfe, organist of 
Sarum Cathedral and composer (see ‘ D.N.B.’) ;- 
the former a beneficed clergyman in Exeter ;. 
the latter resident medical officer at Middlesex 
Hospital.. When the choir roof of Merton 
Chapel was decorated under the personal 
supervision of J. H. Pollen, one of the 
Fellows, in June, 1850, 
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“*the cherubs filling the medallion were drawn 
from Magdalen choristers: one was_ my brother 
{Lewis S. Tuckwell), now rector of Standlake ; 
another was Charles Corfe, son to the Ch. Ch. 
organist [Charles W., younger brother of the 
above]: the Madonna was his mother, Mrs. Corfe.” 
—Rev. W. Tuckwell’s ‘ Reminiscences of Oxford,’ 
in Oxford Magazine, 21 June, 1905, p. 412. 

Cox, George Valentine (1786-1875), author | 
of ‘ Recollections of Oxford,’ 1868.—‘ D.N.B.,’ | 
while mentioning his education at M.CS., | 
omits to state that he was a chorister 1793- | 
1802, and Master of New College School 
from 1806 for sixty years ; an esquire bedell 
of the University for same length of time ; 
his younger brothers Henry and Frederick 
also choristers ; George, chorister in 1775, a 
kinsman ; and probably Peter also, chorister 
in 1698. 

Coxe, William (1840-69), scholar. — Eldest | 
son of Henry O. Coxe, Bodley’s Librarian 
(‘D.N.B.’); Boden Sanskrit Scholar ; assistant 
in Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities at Brit. Mus. 

Coxeter, Thomas (1689 - 1747), literary 
antiquary. — Collected old English plays ; 
forged titles of plays; edited Massinger. 

Crowley, ped or Croleus, Robert, (1518 f- 
1588), author, printer, and divine.—As he went 
up to Oxford about 1534, when sixteen or SO, 
and became Demy in 1539, he may possibly 
have been for a time at M.C.S.; printed three 
impressions of the ‘Vision of Pierce Plow- 
man’; Prebendary of St. Paul's ; passed his 
life in battling for the new doctrines. 





Under James Carkesse, ante, p. 285, a line 
has dropped out which was present in the 
proof. After ‘for the signing” the last four 
lines of the paragraph should read: “of 
tickets ; was dismissed from the office for 
irregularities, principally through the action 
of Pepys, whom he reviles in his verses ; 
v. Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ 1666-7, and 1* §. ii. 87.” 

A. R. Baytey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 

(To be continued.) 


The Rev. Cadwallader Adams, M.A., who 
was vicar of Old Shoreham, Sussex (1878-97), 
and who died at Guildford on 17 October, 1899, 
was educated at Westminster (1830-31) and 
Winchester (1831-5). In 1835 he went up to 
Balliol, but next year migrated, as a Demy, 
to Magdalen, where he was subsequently a! 
Fellow. He was Master of M.C.S. for a very 
short time just before his return, in 1844, to 
Winchester as an assistant tutor (1844-51). 
See an obituary notice of him in Zhe Oxford 
Magazine (I cannot give its precise date), 

As Mr. BAYLey’s list of alumni at M.C.S. 





‘includes Sir Willoughby Aston, the fifth 


baronet, and his brother Sir Richard Aston, 
the judge, it may perhaps be convenient to 
state that Sir Willoughby, who was at the 
Wykehamist dinner held in London in 1759, 
was a commoner at Winchester from 1728 
until he left for Oxford, where he matricu- 
lated from Oriel in Jan. 1729/30; and that 
Sir Richard became a scholar at Winchester 
in September, 1728, and so remained until 
the election of 1735 (cf. 98 S. vi. 504). From 
what Mr. Baytey says I infer that these 
brothers were at M.C.S. before they went to 
Winchester. H. © 





“CYMRU”: ITS DERIVATION. 

IN a previous paper (‘Simferopol,’ 9% 8. 
xii. 181) I suggested that Kimmerioi is 
derived from a word, coextensive with the 
Celtic area, commonly translated ‘con- 
fluence,” but really meaning ‘‘ converging 
(water-bearing) glens.” I also pointed out 
that that word cymmer, with its cognate 
aber, expressed an idea not, I believe, simi- 
larly embodied in the topographical nomen- 
clature of other European nations. In this 
article I propose to apply that argument to 
a reconsideration of the meaning and deriva- 
tion of the Welsh name for Wales (Cymru) 
and for Welshmen (Cymry)— two forms 
really identical in origin as they are in 
sound. The London street in which I live 
owes its name to the Palliser property in the 
Commeragh Mountains, co. Waterford. The 
proper pronunciation of this Irish word is 
Cumra, although Dr. Joyce says that the 
suftixed guttural is sometimes distinctly 
heard. As to the suftix -agh, he says that 
its ‘‘oblique” form -azgh is sounded like the 
Eng. final 7. Thus Commeraigh would be 
pronounced exactly like the Welsh words for 
Wales and Welshmen. 

The Welsh word corresponding to the 
Irish commur, of which Commeragh is a 
derivative, is cymmer. The plural eymmerau 
is accented, as usual in Welsh, on the penult, 
and not, like the Irish word, on the ante- 
penult. Cymmerig is the only other tri- 
syllabic variation that I can now remember, 
although, if I had to translate such a phrase 
as ‘‘full of confluences” into Welsh, I should 
have no hesitation in employing cynerog. 

Topographically, aver is much more fre- 
quently used than cymmer. In fact, cymmer 
is now so rarely found that every now and 
then disputes take place in the press as to 
its exact significance as a local name. Ina 
figurative sense, however, cymmer is one of 
the commonest words in the Welsh language. 
—— is a well-known doggerel which says 
that 
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Taffy was a Welshman, 

Taffy was a thief, 

Taffy came to my house 

And stole a leg of beef. 
and goes on to tell how the predominant 
partner returns the visit, and hurls at the 
Cymro a handy vessel 

quam Belus et omnes 
A Belo soliti: tum facta silentia tectis. 
Ihave often heard “took” in the fourth line 
in place of “stole,” and the readiest Welsh 
for that would be cymmerodd. If I had to 
express in Welsh “ Mr. B., you will, of course, 
take the chair at the meeting?” “Certainly,” 
it would probably assume this form: “ Mr. 
B., fe gymrwch y gader wrth gwrs yn y 
cyfarfod?” ‘“Cymra, cymra.” 
One or two typical forms may here be 

added :— 


Literary SW. N.W. Bn: 
Welsh. dialect. dialect. ike 
cymmeryd eymryd cymyd to take. 
fe gymmeraf mi gymra mi gyma I'll take. 
fegymmerais migymres migymis I took. 


The reader will see that the accented middle 
syllable of the literary form is absent from 
the dialectal ones, which thus go with the 
Trish derivatives of commur; and that the 
N.W. dialect also omits the » which persists 
in every form of the 8S.W. word. There is 
no need to remind him that Goidelic and 
Brythonic tribes contemporaneously in- 
habited Wales long after the departure of 
the Romans and the introduction of 
Christianity into this island. What many, 
however, do not know is that one N.W. pro- 
nominal form for “they” is nhwythe, that 
the corresponding form in the 8.W. dialect 
is hwynt-hwy, and that this difference has 
given rise to the nickname //wntws—a term 
used throughout North Wales for the men of 
the South. 

An example of the way in which a topo- 
graphical term used independently in more 
than one district may suddenly emerge into 
prominence under special circumstances is 
furnished by Plutarch in his life of Marius. 
He tells us that the Ambrones were the first 
part of the combined body of invaders to 
come to blows with Marius’s army, and that 
the Ligurians in the latter force were the 
first to meet them. The Ligurians heard 
the war-cry ‘* Ambrones !” instantly recog- 
nized it as a clan-name of their own, and 
took it up themselves. The Ambrones were 
defeated, and their name at once sank into 
its previous obscurity ; but we can easily see 
that it might have become a name of dread 
had the issue of the struggle been different. 
The Ambrones are said to have been a por- 





tion or canton of the Celtic Helvetii, and the 
name is undoubtedly of the same origin as 
the Irish form of aber, which also appears 
as the name of a Teutonic folk, the Sicambri 
—a term that appears in Welsh in Abersein 
(cf. Lochaber and Fochabers). 

I may add that the Welsh phrase corre- 
sponding to “English and Welsh” is Cymry 
a Saeson, while that corresponding to “ Eng- 
land and Wales” is Cymru a Lloegr. I have 
no idea what the word Lloegr really means ; 
but one of the most southerly trade-routes 
between Italy and the English Channel, 
across France, in ancient times, was along 
the valley of the Loire, the old name of 
which—Liger or Ligeris, probably means the 
river of the Ligurians. 

Now I venture to submit that the word 
Cymru is much more likely to have come 
into being in a special sense (if a special 
sense is insisted on), in a hill country full of 
glens, and peopled by tribes hostile to, or 
contemptuous of, each other, who used the 
same or closely related terms with a con- 
spicuvus difference of pronunciation, in the 
way suggested by Hwntw, than to have 
sprung from Comdbror, whose existence is 
purely theoretical. 

Prof. Rhys says (‘Celtic Britain,’ p. 139) 

that it was during the effort of the Brython 
to expel the Angles from his country 
that he 
“began to call himself a Kymro, that is to say, 
Cym-bro (Combrox), or compatriot, the native of 
the country, the rightful owner of the soil, which 
he thought it his duty to hold against the All-fro 
Allobrox), as he called the invader who came from 
another land.” 
I do not know how much of that is history 
and how much ofit is theory, but [know that 
it has been taken for history, and that an 
eminent Celtic scholar in France (M. Loth) 
has gone so far as actually to “emend” the 
Combronensis that he found in a Breton 
chartulary into Combrogensis, on the 
strength of it. 

My own humble opinion is that my 
Brythonic ancestor, the “man of Ardudwy ” 
of the dim times that witnessed the birth 
of Cymru, was much more likely to call his 
Goidelic neighbours to the south and north 
of him Cymry, because they mispronounced 
derivatives of their common cymmer, than 
because he looked upon them as his “ com- 
patriots.” : 

In the Pembrokeshire dialect Cymry is 
sounded Cimry (there is no phonetic impor- 
tance to be attached to the final vowel, 
which might just as well bez as w or y). The 
Cymmeric of Dorsetshire (Camaric in Domes- 


— 
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day) has become Kimmeridge. Thus both 
in ** Little England beyond Wales” and in 
Dorsetshire the Celtic o (y) has been modified 
in the same way, and from the same cause, 
namely, English influence. 

A similar influence (7.e., Teutonic) will 
account for the first ¢ in Cimbri, which I see 
no necessity to look on as “ Indo-European 7” 
at all, but simply the Celtic o (7) modified. 

Plutarch says that the Germans called 
robbers Cimbri, while Festus says that it 
was in the Gaulish tongue the term was so 
employed. What I have mentioned about 
the uses of cymmeryd and cymryd will, I 
hope, satisfactorily explain the discrepancy, 
and suggest that poor Taffy was libelled by 
the Teuton long before he began to vex the 
Welsh Marches. 

Before leaving the philological question I 
would just add that “ Cumra’s” for Welshmen 
is given by Randle Holme (1688 ; see ‘N.E.D.’ 
under ‘Cymric’ for the quotation), and that 
“Cymres,” accented on the first syllable, is 
$.W. dialect for Welshwoman. 

In his fifth Rhind Lecture (‘The Spread of 
Gaelic in Scotland,’ Scottish Rev., xvii. 339, 
April, 1891) Prof. Rhys points out the import 
of the name Strath Earn as evidence of the 

resence of Ulidian Picts in that district. 

ut it was not the business of the learned 
professor at the moment to infer the presence 
of Goidels there also, otherwise he might 
have drawn attention to Comrie, absolutely 
identical in sound, and practically so in 
spelling, with the name of his native country. 
{In an interesting little work on the ‘Antiqui- 
ties of Strathearn,’ by John Shearer, jun. 
(Crieff, Strathearn Herald oftice, 1883, third 
ed.), I find :— 

“The Earn, on issuing from the loch, flows 
easterly, in a very irregular direction, with many 
links and windings in its course through Strathearn, 
until it reaches the Tay, a few miles below Perth. 
osenee The tract of country which this river intersects 
comprehends a space of about thirty miles; but 
the real length of the stream is much greater, as it 
describes innumerable and very beautiful wind- 
ings...... It is increased every mile it advances in its 
course by the additions of rivulets and streams, the 
chief of which are the waters of Ruchil, Lednock, 
Turret, Machney, Ruthven, Dunning, and May...... 
The parish of Comrie consists of the upper part of 
the valley of the Earn, and four contiguous glens. 
saneen The parish town of Comrie is pleasantly 
situated on the north bank of the Earn, where it is 
joined by the Lednock...... [The name] is derived 
trom the Gaelic combruidh fis which signifies the 
confluence of the torrents. These are the Earn and 
the Ruchil, whose streams join a few yards west- 
ward of the church.” 

Curiously enough, if this little book is to be 
trusted, it is not by floods, as one would have 
expected from its situation, that Comrie seems 





to have been troubled, but by earthquakes. 
But further north there was a famous deluge, 
the devastations of which have been care- 
fully recorded and described by Sir Thomas 
Lauder Dick in his ‘Account of the Great 
Floods of August, 1829, in the Province of 
Moray, and adjoining Districts’; and a 
fascinating paper on this book and its story 
appeared in Blackwood, August, 1830, from 
the pen of “Christopher North” (Prof. 
Wilson). This paper, which I almost know 
by heart, will well repay careful perusal. 

I have referred to this great deluge in 
order that the reader may consider it in 
connexion with Strabo’s account of the 
Cimbri. The reasons which Strabo incredu- 
lously repeats (but fortunately does repeat) 
for the migrations of the Cimbri and their 
appearance in Italy are every one of them 
quite credible, if for tidal inundations 
we substitute Alpine deluges. A_ strong 
additional argument to prove that the 
Cimbri were Alpine Celts would, I think, 
be furnished by what Strabo says of the 
piteous appeal to Augustus made by the 
forlorn refugees in the dreary downs of 
Jutland. They must have been aware that 
they were beyond the reach of Roman 
vengeance or Roman greed in that remote 
corner of the “barbarian” world ; but they 
were longing te return to the smiling valleys 
and rushing rivers of their lost Alpine home, 
with its vanz des vaches and the “rain- 
drenched graves” of their ancestors. But 
such things were beyond Strabo’s ken, and 
he says only that their prayers were 
successful, and their precious caldron 
graciously accepted. The ‘“caldron of know- 
ledge” into which Roman blood had flowed, 
and from which misinterpreted signs had 
come, had once more played its sinister part, 
and deceived its brave and simple votaries. 
Did they then turn their eyes to the North 
Sea, venture across it, and find a mountain 
home once more about Whernside or Peny- 
gant, among kindred, but probably hostile 
tribes? It is not unlikely. 

J. P. OWEN. 





‘* PoLicy OF PIN-PRICKS.”—As this phrase 
has been a good deal nibbled at in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(see the numerous references under ‘Pro- 
verbs and Phrases’ in the General Index to 
the Ninth Series) it may be of interest to give 
the (very compressed) form in which the 
result of actual research into its history will 
appear in the next section of the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ :— 

** The French figurative use of a phrase analogous 
to pin-prick, viz., coup d’épingle, * pin-stroke,’ goes 
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back some centuries. In Eng. ‘pin-pricks’ is found 
in political use in 1885. On 8 Nov., 1898, the French 
journal Le Matin deprecated a ‘politique des 
niches 4 l’ Angleterre,’ and ‘de continuelles piqtres 
d’épingle’; on 16 Nov. 7'ke 7'imes, referring to this 
article, used the words ‘a policy of ‘‘ pin-pricks”’ ; 
on which Le J'emps of 19 Nov. (published, like 
other morning papers in Paris, on the preceding 
evening) had an article denying on the part of France 
the existence of a ‘politique de coups d'épingle’ ; 
The Times of next morning, 19 Nov., quoted this 
as a ‘policy of pin-pricks,’ which forthwith became 
a political phrase.” 

(Quotations supporting these statements are 
given in the article.) 

It is thus seen that though Le Jatin had 
spoken in the same context of “continual 
pin-pricks” and a “policy of tricks,” it was 
The Times that first combined these in the 
expression a “policy of pin-pricks,” and 
then, by a slight “terminological inexacti- 
tude,” ‘put it into the mouth” of Le Z'emps 
which had merely tried to render the English 
phrase of The Times by politique de coups 
@épingle, policy of pin-strokes - pin-blows. 

a. 


« ale 


Dr. Ricuarp Garnett. — Reference has 
been made in these columns to the death of 
the late Keeper of the Printed Books at the 
British Museum, but I presume he was not 
a contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ His position at 
the Museum up to 1899 must, however, have 
brought him into contact with many of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ by whom his genial 
urbanity and ready helpfulness will ever be 
remembered. To every lover of literature 
and every literary man the death of Dr. 
Garnett came as a personal loss. 

In 1883 I was bold enough to ask Dr. Gar- 
nett for his autograph. He responded at 
once with the following little impromptu :— 
To Mr. J. T. Page, on his requesting my autograph. 

No liberty is left to me 
To shun thy friendly bribe. 
I would not seem a Pharisee, 
And so must be a Scribe. 
RICHARD GARNETT. 
March 15, 1883. 


Joun T. Pace. 


_ “Sampo”: Ts Erymotocy.— The dic- 
tionaries are unanimous in deriving this 
negro name from the Spanish word zembo, 
which properly means bandy. Prof. Skeat, 
however, evidently has misgivings, as in his 
‘Notes on English Etymology,’ 1901, he 
draws attention to the mention by an 
old author, cz7ca 1558, of an African tribe 
called Samboses. I venture to point out that 
in the Foulah language, spoken in Sene- 
gambia, swmbo means uncle, and is also used, 
with a characteristic change in the final 
vowel, as a proper name, Samba. There 





is an interesting note on this name in 
Guirardon’s ‘Manuel Foule,’ 1894, p. 140. 
He shows that it is very old, as it occurs in 
Greek papyri as YayBas. I see no reason 
why our Seka should not come from this 
Samba. Prof. Keane,in his ‘Central and 
South America,’ 1901, ii. 236, suggests another 
explanation. According to him, Sambo was 
applied to slaves ‘‘ possibly because they 
were shipped at the idaad of Sambas, on the 
coast of Senegambia.” It seems to me more 
likely that the island was named from the 
traffic. In any case it appears that “Sambo,” 
is closely connected with the Senegal tribes. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Cats: THEIR Price.—Thorold Rogers does 
not, I think, record the price of cats in the 
Plantagenet period. In 1398-9 two were 
bought in Scotland at twopence each. As 
they were bought for the service of the State, 
this was doubtless much higher than the 
market price :— 

“In vneto empto ad vnguendos pullanos, ijd. 
In ij. gatis emptis, iiijd.”—* Ace., &c. Exch. K. R.,’ 
Bundle 7, No. 20, fo. 7b. 

Q. V. 


‘Home, Sweet Home’: ADDITIONAL 
Verses.—In the recently published book 
‘Antoinette Sterling and other Celebrities,’ 
the author, Mr. Sterling MacKinlay, inserts 
two verses written by John Howard Payne 
for ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and states that 
they have never before been printed. They 
are as follows :— 


How sweet ‘tis to sit "neath a fond father’s smile, 
And the cares of a mother to sooth and beguile ; 
Let others delight ’mid new pleasures to roam, 
But give me, O give me, the pleasures of home. 


To thee Ill return overburdened with care— 
The heart’s dearest solace will smile on me there ! 
No more from that cottage again will I roam : 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home! 


P. JENNINGS. 


Toe “Brack Butt” in Horsorn.—There 
is an incident in the history of the familiar 
sign that is well worth tranferring to these 
pages :— 

“4 Bull Fight in Holborn.—Mr. Gardiner, who 
has lately rebuilt the Bull Inn, at a very con- 
siderable expense, erected the figure of a Bull in 
front of his house. he bull alarmed the Com- 
missioner of Sewers. Mr. Gardiner had notice to 
take his bull down, but he refused to comply with 
their mandate. Accordingly, they procured ladders, 
&c., &c., and mustered upwards of fifty men, for 
the purpose of taking him down. Mr. Gardiner, 
being acquainted with their intention, prepared 
the means of defeat. The assailants came opposite 
Mr. Gardiner’s house; the moment they began to 
make preparations, to the astonishment of every 
one present, the bull moved majestically to the top 
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of the house. When there, he displayed a flag, 
bearing the inscription, ‘I don’t intrude now,’ to 
the no small gratification of many who witnessed 
the ascent.’ —7he Age, 30 July, 1826. 

Ultimately it was restored to its position 
above the first-floor window over the 
archway, and there it remained until 
Wednesday, 18 May, 1904. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


FANSHAWE Inscription.—On 4 January a 
small monument bearing the following in- 
scription was erected in the south-west 
corner of St. Mary’s Chapel in Ware Parish 
Church :— 

In piam memoriam 
Anne 
Iohannis Harrison equitis filix 
uxoris autem Ricardi Fanshawe baronetti 
Quz vivo marito 
gaudiorum erumnarum discriminum 
domi et peregre consors 
Postea mortui 
virtutem resque gestas 
et narrando commemoravit 
et monumento huic proximo dedicando 
nunc ibidem sepulchri quoque consors requiescit 
Nata a.p. wot Kal. Apr. A.s. MDOXXV. 
Obiit Kal. Ian. speixxx. 
Par nobile coniugum 

grato animo recordantes 

eiusdem gentis posteri 

hoc marmor ponendum curaverunt 
A.S. MDCCCCY. 
H. P. Potiarp. 


“ MoRAL POCKETHANDKERCHIEFS.” (See 
9 §. v. 147, 423.)—My previous reply on this 
subject may be supplemented by the follow- 
ing extract from the ‘London Correspond- 
ence’ of Zhe JManchester Guardian of 
25 April :— 

“‘T have had sent to me a sample of a hand- 
kerchief just designed, printed, and published for 
the use of the Ist (Herts) Volunteer Battalion of 
the Bedfordshire Regiment. It is of great size, and 
must contain some five thousand words, printed in 
large and very readable type. Its object is to 
assist non-commissioned officers in the training of 
their men. It is always to be brought on to 
parade, and on resigning the non-commissioned 
officer must return it with the remainder of his kit. 
There is no exercise in the field which is not 
touched _upon on this extraordinary article of 
toilet. Its compilation and design are the work, 1 
believe, of the very energetic adjutant of the 
regiment. The idea is not entirely new. There 
was a signaller’s handkerchief flag published some 
years ago, and later a handkerchief guide to com- 
pany training by Captain R. Timperley, 3rd Volun- 
teer Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers. Lord 


Methuen at an inspection last year was pleased 
with the answer of a sergeant on picket, who, when 
asked by the General what he did with his time on 
picket, said that he read his handkerchief.” 


ALFRED F. Rossrns. 








Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


HEIDELBERG MartricyLATions. — In_ the 
Matriculation Register of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, which is being prepared for publica- 
tion, difficulties in the decipherment of 
inglish and American names occur from 
time to time. I should be grateful to any 
reader who could throw light on the doubtful 
points in the following entries. The seven 
columns of the register contain respectively 
the date of matriculation, student’s name, 
age, birthplace, father’s profession and resi- 
dence, religion, subject of study. 

1. 1861, May 11 | William Addison | 29 | 
Forbury Maine | Land Steward, Preston | 
Prot. | Phil. 

2. 1863, May 2 | Alfred Tribe | 22 | London 
| Decorator, London | Prot. | Chem. 

3. 1863, May 2| Alexander J. Macfarlan, 
M.D. | 25 | Edinburgh | Surgeon now dead. 
Scotland | Prot. | Chem. 

4. 1863, Nov. 10| Rob. U. Strachan | 30 | 
— | 9, Lauder Road, Edinbr. | Prot. 

Jur. 

The doubtful points are :— 

1. The birthplace of William Addison, 
which might conceivably be read as Forberry 
Maior, the letters between /’ and -bury being 
extremely doubtful. 

2. The profession of Alfred Tribe’s father. 

3. The second initial of Alexander Mac- 
farlan, which might equally well be G. 
Should the doctor’s name be Macfarlane ? 

4. The second initial of Robert Strachan, 
which might equally well be H. 

Replies direct or through these pages will 
be thankfully received. 

Lronet R. M. Srracwan. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 





Portico Liprary, MancuEster. — I shall 
be greatly obliged if any of your readers who 
have papers, documents, newspaper cuttings, 
&e., relating to the early history of the 
Portico Library, Manchester, will kindly 
communicate with me. 

Ernest Marriott, Librarian. 


May Morninc at MAGDALEN: ITs Music. 
—The choral service on the roof of the tower 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, is well known. 
Into the changes the character of the service 
has undergone it is not my wish to enter, 
nor into the reason for its establishment. I 
only want to know if the words and music 
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are obtainable. I have consulted Wilson’s 
‘Magdalen College,’ p. 50; A. & Wood, 
‘Colleges and Halls, p. 350; and Pointer, 
*Oxoniensis Academia,’ pp. 66, 68. 
AYEAHR, 

[The Rev. H. R. Bramley, a Fellow of Magdalen, 
is quoted at 5 S. xi. 385 as stating that the words 
of the hymn were written by Dr. Thomas Smith, 
who died in 1710. Mr. F. E. Sawyer says at 5 §. 
xii. 134 that the hymn is called ‘Hymnus Eucha- 
risticus,’ and begins, ‘‘‘l’e Deum Patrem colimus, 
Te laudibus prosequimur.” He adds that 7’he 
Musical Times of 1 May, 1848, gives the hymn, with 
music composed by Dr. Benjamin Rogers (1625-95). ] 


‘Horace IN Lonpon.’— These excellent 
imitations of the first two books of Horace’s 
Odes were written by James and Horace 
Smith between 1807 and 1810, most of them 
dealing with the topics of the day. I shall 
be particularly obliged to any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ who will tell me (1) the name of 
the Baronet celebrated in Ode III. Book i. 
(‘The Baronet’s Yacht’), and (2) who 
“HH, R——, Esq.,” was, to whom Ode III. 
Book ii. (‘ Philosophic Enjoyment’) is dedi- 
cated. ht. L. Moreton. 

Greenford, near Southall, Middlesex. 


CuHasseurs BritaANNIQues.—A_ regiment 
called the Chasseurs Britanniques appears in 
the Army List of 1804 for the first time. 
When, how, and by whom was it raised ? 
What was its constitution? And when was 
it disbanded? It does not appear in the 
Army List after 1814. 

J. H. Lestre, Major. 


W. C. T. Dopson, R.A. — Did the late 
W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., R W.S., leave any 
children? Can any reader inform me of 
their address ? BrrNBAUM. 

14, Brook Street, New Bond Street, W. 


Str Wittram Gerarp, Lorp CHANCELLOR 
oF IrELAND.—The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ says 
that he was son of Gilbert Gerard, of Ince, 
co. Lancaster, by Eleanor, daughter of 
William Davison, Alderman of Chester, and 
therefore cousin to the well-known Sir 
Gilbert Gerard, Attorney-General and Master 
of the Rolls to Queen Elizabeth. I have no 
reason for doubting this statement, but so 
far as I am aware this is the first time the 
parentage of this eminent lawyer has been 
definitely specified, and I should be grateful 
to know the authority upon which it is 
given. Sir William Gerard's connexion with 
the Lancashire family of that name has been 
seriously questioned. ‘lhe Ince line of the 


Gerards is very incomplete, but in my notes 
of the name I find that William Gerard of 
Ince, who flourished temp. Henry VIL, had a 





numerous family, the three elder sons being 
(1) Thomas, his heir; (2) James of Astley, 
father of Sir Gilbert Gerard, M.R. ; and (3) 
Gilbert, of whom I know nothing. Was this 
Gilbert the father of the Irish Chancellor ? 
W. D. Pinx. 


Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


CuurcHWARDENS'’ Accounts.—I shall be 
very glad of any light that can be thrown 
upon the meaning, or probable meaning, of 
the obscure words or phrases in the following 
items, which are selected from the wardens’ 
accounts of the parish of SS. Anne and 
Agnes, Aldersgate, City :— 

1638/9. Paied Mr. Cheere for a long Cant to lye on 
the Church wall next Mr. Grymmitt’s, 10s. 

1641/2. Paied for a mattock staile and a shovell 
staile and for a new shovell, 2s. 

1642/3. Paied for an Abbott of Wark’s Land & the 
Tenths of Gregorye’s Land due to his Mat*,* 17s 9d. 

1643/4. dig! for a warrant from the R{eJcorder 
and spent in cleeringe the p/arJish from a brudis {sic} 
child born in this p[ar]ish, 4s. 

1645/6. Spent on the Salt peter men to leavell the 
Almes howse being digged, Is. 4d. 

Paid the Upholster for worke done in the 
Church, and for cornacon [sic] taxes, 1! 4s. 10d. 

1652/3. Paid for Greene say, Buccorum, black- 
tacks, yallow nayles, Caddas [sic], Tos [sic], curled 
haire, and covering three pewes and mending of 
another in the Church, 6" 10s. 

1664/5. Given to a Bustned (?) man, Is. 

1666/7. Given to Widdow Bell, being destitute of 
a being [sic], 5s. 

1675/6. Given to a Mann for pace money, 6d. 

1676/7. Paid for two Shovells and a helme, 3s. 4d. 

1696/7. Pijaild James Smith in Clipt Money, 

3" 1s. 62. Plai]d him more 2 Guineys, 2" 4s. _ 

1697/8. Laid out for Smith’s Child, Born in this 
parish, for y® King, 2s. 

Gave Towards y* Buring of Allexander y°® 
prefund,f 4s. 

1698/9. Piai]d Boddington the King’s Tax for two 
parish Children, 8s. 

1699/1700. Spent upon deliv[e]ring of Ticketts to 
pr{e]vent Inmates being Chargeable, 1s. 6d. 

W. MoM. 

(1645/6. For saltpetre man see St* §. v. 228, 353, 
476; xii. 388, 472, 518. 

1676/7. ‘‘ Helm” here is probably handle. The 
first quotation for this meaning in ‘ N.E.D.’ is 1430, 
‘‘Like mattokes wer here wepens wroght, With 
long helmes of iren stoute.” ] 


Mircnett=Pett.—Information wanted as 
to the pedigree of Frances Sarah Pell, an 
heiress or co-heiress, who married Mitchell. 
Her book-plate bears : Per chevron gules and 
azure (sable ?), achevron between three swans 
argent ; on an escutcheon of pretence, Ermine, 
a canton charged with a pelican in her piety. 





* William Gregory and John Werk were the chief 


parochial benefactors. 
+ The first four letters of this word seem clear, 


the last three are not so plain. 
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Motto, “‘Moriendo modulor,” and described 
as of ‘* Depford.” GeorceE B, MICHELL. 
Radnor Club, Folkestone. 


Partie Nycotts AND THE CornisH ReE- 
BELLION.—In Boase’s ‘Collectanea Cornu- 
biensis’ is this entry in column 627 :— 
“Nicoll or Nycolls, Philip, of Devon, flourished 
1558. Cf. Tanner’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannix-Hiber- 
nica’ (1748), p. 554. ‘Contra Cornubiensium Rebel- 
liones, lib. i. By P. Nycols.” 

On turning to Tanner we are referred to 
Bale, and in the new edition, printed at 
Oxford, of Bale’s ‘Index Britanni Scrip- 
torum,’ p. 324, we find :— 

“*Philippus Nicols, vir christiane pius, scripsit, 
*Historiam xij. hominum,’ &c. ‘Aduersus Cornu- 
biensium Rebellionem,’ li. i. ‘Ad Anglie Protec- 
torem,’ &c.” 

The history of the “XII. Men” is in Eng- 
lish, and two editions are in the British 
Museum. It seems probable that the account 
of the Cornish rebels is also in English, 
because the word “against” is rendered 
adversus in one instance, and contra in the 
other. Mr. Barwick, of the British Museum, 
and Mr. Courtney, Boase’s collaborator, are 
inclined to think that this book was not 
printed, but remained in MS. 

Any information likely to aid in tracing 
the book would be most acceptable, as almost 
all ordinary sources, and some extraordinary 
ones, have been searched in vain. A reply 
direct would be appreciated. 

(Mrs.) F. Rosr-Trovp. 

Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 


VANDECAR.— This name is undoubtedly 
Dutch or Flemish. What is its etymology ? 


W. T. WINTEMBERG. 
Toronto. 


_EritaPu AT Bowes, YoORKSHIRE.—Whilst 
visiting the church at Bowes, Yorkshire, on 
14 September last, with the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian Society, I noticed 
the following curious epitaph on the west 
wall, outside the church. So far as I can 
see. it has not hitherto been recorded in 
“N.& QQ. :— 

“Rodger Wrightson Junt. and Martha Railton 
both of | Bowes, buried in one grave. He died ina 
fever and | Upon tolling his passing bell she cry’d 
out My heart is | Broke and in a few hours expired 
purely thro’ love | March 15, 1714/15. 

“Such is the brief and touching record, | Con- 
tained in the Parish Register of Sserinie | It has 


been handed down | By unvarying tradition that 
the grave | was at the west end of the Church | 
Directly beneath the bells | The sad history of these 
true and | Faithful lovers forms the subject of | 
Mallet’s pathetic Ballad of | ‘Edwin and Emma.’” 


Can any Yorkshire contributor say what 





(if any) connection David Mallet, who was a 
Perthshire man, had with this pretty York- 
shire borderland ? 

Is there any good illustrated account of 
this quaint Yorkshire church and its relics ? 
I noticed especially the font and its pedi- 
ment, which appeared to me to have an 
inscription wrong side up; but whether this 
isa Roman altar used for the purpose I was 
unable to decipher. There is another Roman 
altar in the church. Perhaps some one can 
tell us more of this. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Lisson Prot.—In September, 1810, a 
French-Portuguese plot was discovered at 
Lisbon, and several noblemen and merchants 
were arrested, amongst them being Gaspar 
da Pessoa, Braamcamp, Don Miguel Saldanha, 
Condessa de S. Miguel, and Conde de Redinha. 
Where can details of the persons implicated 
and of the plot be found ? 

J. H. Lestre, Major. 


Dives AND Lazarus. — An anonymous 
writer states that the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus is very old, and that in the original 
story Abraham continues as follows :— 

**But hear what the Lord saith unto thee, ‘ For- 
asmuch as thy heart is turned from evil and _hard- 
ness, and thou hast thoughts of mercy and com- 
passion towards thy brethren, I will also have 
mercy on thee; for My compassion is great towards 
thee—as much greater than thine as the heavens 
are greater than the earth. Therefore, behold, I 
will quench thy thirst and sustain thee even in the 
fires.’ ”” 

Can any of your readers kindly say what is 
the authority for the above extract ? 


SuRNAMES IN ENGLAND: THEIR NUMBER. 
—In the Introduction to ‘A Dictionary of 
the Aneityumese Language,’ by the Rev. 
John Inglis, 1882, occurs the following :— 

‘Among both Malays and Papuans the natives 

have only one name. They often change their 
names, but there are no surnames. When I went 
to Aneityum the population was 3,500, and there 
could not be fewer than 3,000 distinct names. Dr. 
Geddie and I wrote down every one of them. 7'he 
surnames in England, according to the report of the 
Registrar-General, are only about 4,000.” 
The italics are mine. What do readers of 
‘N. & Q. say to this statement? If the 
Registrar -General is correctly quoted, it 
would be very interesting to be referred to 
an “exhaustive”’ list of ‘about 4,000” sur- 
names. I would guarantee to add a few 
names from my collection of notes on English 
surnames, even after the Registrar-General 
had done his best. Cuas. A. BERNAU. 
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Beplics, 


KNIGHTLEY FAMILY. 
(10 S. v. 250, 313.) 


In reply to H. D’s query I subjoin an 
extract from the MS. family history, a copy 
of which is at Fawsley :— 


“* Richard Knightley, of Fawsley, Esq., succeeded 
to the estate upon the death of his brother, Lucy 
Knightley, Esg. He had been for many years 
captain Rehan in the royal regiment of the 
Blues, at that time under the command of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Oxford. He was born Feb. 24, 
1658, and married to his first wife, June 1680, 
Elizabeth (daughter of the Hon. Henry Waldron, 
Chief Justice in the Island of Barbadoes, and of 
the family of Waldron in the county of Devon, by 
his wife Deborah Ayloffe, of the same county), by 
whom he had— 

1. A daughter Elizabeth, who died young. 

2. A son, Lucy, born at Islington, June 29, 1684, 
who succeeded him in the estate. 

3. Elizabeth, born also at Islington, Jan. 30, 1687. 
She married, Jan. 3, 1720 cr 1721, Cecil Tufton, Esq., 
son and heir of Charles Tufton, of Twickenham, who 
belonged to a younger branch of the Right Hon. the 
Karl of Thanet. He died in New North Street, 
London, where he had always lived, and was buried 
at Hothfield, in Kent. She survived him, and lived 
many years (being afterwards a lunatick) under the 
care of her sister, Deborah Knightley, in New 
North Street, Red Lion Square, where she died, 
and was buried near her mother at Islington, in the 
year 1749. 

6. Jane, 7. John, who both died young. 

8. Richard, born in Hatton Garden, Feb. 9, 1691, 
now living [1765] at Newport Pond, near Saffron 
Walden, in Essex, where he succeeded to the 
Dents’ estate of about four hundred pounds per 
annum, left hira by his uncle, Gyles Dent, Esq., 
brother to his grandmother, Elizabeth Dent. e 
was educated at Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, 
where he took a degree, being designed for holy 
orders and to succeed his cousin Jno. Knightley in 
the rectory of Byfield. But having a prospect of 
this estate (for it was left first to his uncle Samuel 
Dent for his life, and afterward to his father 
Richard Knightley for his life or till he came to 
the Fawsley estate, to which it was designed never 
to be annexed), he declined it, though when he was 
about fifty years of age, in hopes of Scien preferred 
to the living of Newport, where he resided (and to 
which his ancestors had been benefactors), he took 
orders, but was disappointed in his scheme, and 
has as yet no preferment. Whom he married and 
what issue he had may be seen on the next page. 

9. Deborah, who died an infant. 

10. Deborah, born 24 June. 1694. She died a single 

wr at Charwelton, and was buried at Fawsley, 


oo») 


7 


764. 

Mr. Richard Knightley married to his second 
wife Mary, daughter of John Upton, of Lupton, in 
the county of Devon, Esq., and Commissioner of 


the Customs in London (Car. II.), and relict of John 
Sayer, of London, merchant, by whom he had no 
children, but enjoyed a good jointure, upon which 
he chiefly subsisted after he lost his commission in 
the army (1 Geo. I.), being broke (as was suggested) 








for disaffection to the Government. He lived to 
survive her, but happily a few years after, upon the 
death of his uncle, Samuel Dent, he came to the 
Essex estate before mentioned, now possessed b 
his son, Richard Knightley, which he enjoyed till 
he came to Fawsley in the year 1726. He was a 
man of a goodly personage, and of a genteel, 
generous spirit, so that it was expected he would 
have been a grace to the estate when he came to it; 
but it was too late. He was then sixty-eight years 
old, and having gone through some little difficulties 
and disappointments in his fortune, which a person 
of his generosity of temper could not bear, he 
became low and dejected in his spirits, so that 
when he came to an affluence, he lived not quite 
two years, and enjoyed it not at all, dying July 9, 
1728, and was buried in the chancel at Fawsley, at 
the east end of which a very handsome monument 
was erected for him by his son and successor, Lucy 
Knightley, Esq., thus inscribed: ‘ Near this place 
lies interred Richard es: of Fawsley, Esq., 
who married Elizabeth Waldron, daughter of Henry 
Waldron, Esq., Judge of the Island of Barbadoes, 
by whom he had a numerous issue...... Lucy Knight- 
ley, his eldest son (who is now possessor of Fawsley, 
and at whose charge these monuments were erected), 
Richard, Elizabeth, Deborah, are now living. All 
the rest died infants. His second wife was Mary 
Upton, by whom he had no issue. He departed 
this life 9 day of July in the year of our Lord 1728.’ 
This monument is of beautiful variegated marble, 
adorned at the bottom with various ensigns of war. 
At the top are the arms of Kypightley, empaling, 
1, Waldron, viz, Argent, three bulls’ heads, em- 
bossed sable, attired or; 2, Upton, Sable, a cross 
moline argent.” 7 
Louisa M. KNIGHTLEY. 





“Peace” (10% §. v. 267, 316, 333, 353).— 
By 1756 London seems to have increased its 
number of ‘‘Places” to eight. I find in 
Maitland’s ‘ History of London’ of that year 
four others named, in addition to those 
mentioned by Cox. Prrpeaux. They are: 
Bailey’s Place, Little Tower Hill ; Deadman’s 
Place, Southwark ; Savoy Place, in the 
Strand ; and Worcester Place, Thames Street. 
Deadman’s Place, Southwark is, I find in 
Elmes’s ‘Topographical Dictionary of Lon- 
don,’ 1831, described as ‘‘ the second turning 
on the left hand in Park Street, going from 
the Borough market.” 

Lorp SHERBORNE will be interested to know 
that in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there were several ‘‘ Places” in Kent, 
some of them of great antiquity. In Phil- 

ot’s * Villare Cantianum,’ 1659, I note the 
‘ollowing : Brown’s Place ; Bore Place ; Crow 
Place ; Horne’s, or Horn, Place ; Place House ; 
Haut’s Place; Hextall Place; Hall Place; 
Roe’s Place ; and Town Place. 

The original name of ‘‘Brown’s Place,” 
Horton Kirby, appears to have been ‘“‘ Rey- 
nolds” ; but it took its later name from John 
Brown, who was Sheriff of Kent in 1567-8. 

“Crow Place” was originally known as 
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“Stockets,” but its later name was derived 
from the Crows of Norfolk, who from the 
reign of Richard IT. “held it in a continued 
Track of Succession” until it was sold to 
Sir Robert Heath, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, 1642, who was removed from 
that office by a vote of Parliament in 1645. 

**Horne’s Place” was so called after a 
family of that name who owned the estate 
from 1377 to 1570, the last of the name being 
Anne Horne, married to Benedict Guldford, 
sq., who fell under the displeasure of Queen 
Elizabeth, who, on account of his Popish 
opinions, confiscated his estate under a 
premunire, and granted it to “her faithfull 
Servant, George Chowt, Esqre.” 

“Haut’s Place” was possessed by Henry 
de Hauts in 1370, and continued for many 
generations in the same family. 

Maud Hextall, of ‘‘ Hextall Place,” married 
Henry Ferrers, who was Sheriff of Kent in 
1469. 

“Hall Place” was in the possession of a 
family called Athall, the last owner of that 
name being Thomas Athall, who in 1367 
conveyed the estate to Thomas Shelley, of 
Westerham. 

“Roe's Place” was named after a family 
of that name, one member of which, Sir 
William Rowe, was Lord Mayor of London 
in 1592. 

Thomas At Town erected the seat called by 
him “Town Place,” apparently about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

Wn. Norman, 


Several examples of the early use of this 
word in London, in the sense indicated by 
Con. PrRIDEAUX, are traceable in the national 
records. Northumberland House, or Place, 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, the medieval town 
mansion of the Percies, is a case in point. 
This house was standing as early as 1377, 
certainly, though when it was first styled 
** Place’ is uncertain. The earliest mention 
of it thus that I have been able to discover 





occurs in a Court of Augmentations’ petition | 


(Bdl. 20, No. 51), temp. Edward VI., in 
which it is named as “one greate howse 
lyinge withe in Aldrytche gate withe in the 
Citye of london, Commenly called Northum- 
berlande place,” &e. In the records of the 
‘Decisions of the Commissioners for set- 
ling [sc] the City Estates after the Fire of 
London’ (Add. MSS. 5063-5103), it is men- 
tioned under the date of 1667 as “a Capitall 
Messuage knowne by the name of Northum- 
berland House or place”; and after this 
date it is no more heard of. 

‘*Salisburie Place” (off Fleet Street?) is 





twice mentioned in 1578 in the ‘ Acts of the 
Privy Council, N.S., x. 277 and 282. 

I may remark that a chapter of my history 
of the united parishes of SS. Anne and 
Agnes with S. John Zachary will be devoted 
to Northumberland House, which stood in 
the former parish, and which had an 
extremely interesting career. 

Witiram McMurray. 


As showing the date when ‘‘ Place” became 
common in London to denominate a row of 
houses, the following extracts from a recent 
series of articles, entitled ‘Ancient Street- 
name Indicators’ in The Jlome Counties 
Magazine should prove useful :— Moore Place, 
1784; Clark’s Place, 1784; Heath Place, 
1791; Upper North Place, 1796; Norfolk 
Place, 1802; Jubilee Place, 1809. 

To denominate one mansion with outbuild- 
ings, &e. :— 

“Then have ye one great house, called Crosbie 
place, because the same was builded by Sir John 
Crosbie...... deceased in the yeere 1475.”’—Stow’s 
‘Survey,’ 1618 edit., p. 331. 

I know only one instance in which the 
word “Place” occurs without any descrip- 
tive name before it to denote a mansion. 
The Treffrys’ beautiful house at Fowey, 
Cornwall, has been known for centuries as 
“ Place”— certainly as early as 1716, when it 
is so named in John Treffry’s will. 

Cuas. A. BERNAU. 


Laura Place, at Bath, was built about 
1765. This I gather from W. H. Hutton, 
‘Burford Papers’ (1905), p. 201. 

i R: Mis 8: 

Cou. PripEAUX’s instructive article men- 
tions Duke’s Place, Aldgate. In the ‘Sheftield 
Directory, 1774, there is ‘A List of all the 
London Merchants, &c.,’ which has ‘‘ Mayers 
& Jacobs, jewellers, Little Duke’s Place, 
Aldgate.” Henry Jonn BEARDSHAW. 

27, Northumberland Road, Sheffield. 


BANKES OF CorFE CASTLE (10 §, v, 269). 
—I would refer B. W. to Hutchins’s ‘ History 
of Dorset,’ third edition, vol. i. pp. 463 and 
471, as to the titles of the lord of the manor 
of Corfe Castle. The charter of the boroug! 
of Corfe is given in full on p. 474. 

y. A. Fry. 

124, Chancery Lane. 


Cox's ‘ History or WARWICKSHIRE’ (10'" §, 
v. 327).—The volume referred to by Mr. 
AverN Parpor is part of vol. v. of “* Magna 
Britannia et Hibernia, Antiqua et Nova; 
wherein to the topographical account given 
by Mr. Cambden and the late editors of his 
‘Britannia,’ is added a more large history...... 
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Collected by an impartial hand,” 6 vols., 
London, 1720-31, 4to. The work was written 
by the Rev. Thomas Cox, vicar of Broomfield, 
Essex ; and the introduction, or account of 
the ancient state of Britain, was contributed 
by Anthony Hall. For further particulars 
refer to 6° S. vii. 69, 338, 
GeorcE A. STEPHEN. 
Bishopsgate Institute, E.C. 


The work mentioned is part of ‘Magna 
Britannia et Hibernia,’ and is a revision and 
amplification of Camden’s ‘ Britannia.’ The 
separate counties often occur in old libraries, 
generally without title-pages, and cause much 
trouble to cataloguers unacquainted with 
the parent work. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 

This is part of vol. v. of the Rev. Thomas 
Cox's ‘Magna Britannia et Hibernia.’ The 
maps of the counties are by Robert Morden, 
who began business as a map and _ globe 
maker in London about 1668, and died in 
1703. His maps are said not to bear a high 
reputation. Lives of both Cox and Morden 
will be found in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

BenJ. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 

{Other correspondents thanked for replies. } 


Tue Watercoo CampPaicn (10% 8S. vy. 107, 
152, 293).—In further reply to Dr. KruEGER’s 
very interesting query, I may say that Lieut.- 
Col. T Cox died at Cawnpore in 1877 
(Boase, ‘Modern English Biography’). I 
should think that ‘‘ the little book” referred 
to at p. 107 was ‘ Waterloo Lectures: a Study 
of the Campaign of 1815,’ by Lieut.-Col. C.C. 
Chesney, R.E., 1868, 8vo. Chesney died 1876 
(Boase, ‘ M.E.B.’). Ratpu Tomas 


The present owner of the letter in question 
has unfortunately been struck with a fit of 
apoplexy; his family have informed me 
that he is a little better, and have promised 
that they will broach the matter to him as soon 
as he has recovered sufticiently. When this has 
taken place I will write to Mrs. Curistran 
direct. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

AXHOLME Priory (10 §S. v. 328).—In the 
sixth volume of the ‘Monasticon’ (1846), 
p. 25, is a short and by no means satisfactory 
account of the Carthusian “Priory in the 
Wood, or house of the Visitation of the 
Blessed Virgin near Eppeworth, in the Isle 
of Axholm, in Lincolnshire.” No charter- 


book or register of the records of this house 
seems to be known, but the editors give from 
Tanner a considerable number of references 
to documents relating to this priory, all, or 





by far the greater part, of which are, E 
believe, now accessible to students. Augus- 
tine Webster, the prior, was put to death for 
high treason by Henry VIII. The sentence 
was carried out in what seems to have been 
a more horrible manner than usual. The 
quartering began before the victim was dead. 
See Abbot Gasquet’s ‘Henry VIII. and the 
English Monasteries’ (1888), i. 223; Ric. 
Stanton’s ‘ Menology of England and Wales,’ 
197; Chauncy, ‘Hist. aliquot Martyrum 
Anglorum.’ EpWarD PEAcocK. 


A very interesting account of this priory 
may be found in the ‘History and Topo- 
graphy of the Isle of Axholme,’ by the Rev. 
W. B. Stonehouse, London, 1839, 4to. See 
also §‘ Notitia Monastica,’ by Thomas Tanner, 
London, 1744, p. 286, or the edition of 1787. 

Tomas MILts. 


Biack Ewe In tue ‘Itrap’ (10 §. v. 328). 
—In ‘ Iliad,’ iii. 103, a male white lamb and a 
black female lamb are ordered to be offered 
to the sun and the earth respectively. Ameis 
on the passage explains that the former is for 
the male and bright-shining god, the latter 
for the goddess whose power comes from the 
dark depths. See also La Roche and Faesi 
on the same passage. 

Mr. J. G. Frazer, in his ‘ Lectures on King- 
ship,’ lect. iv. p. 97, says :— 

“Tn order to procure rain the Wagogo of German 

East Africa sacrifice black fowls, black sheep, and 
black cattle at the graves of their ancestors, and 
the rain-maker wears black clothes during the rainy 
season.” 
He refers to H. Cole, ‘Notes on the Wagogo 
of German East Africa,’ Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, xxxii. (1902), p. 325, and 
adds :— 

‘“‘The religious appeal to the spirits of the dead 
is strengthened by the black colour of the victims 
and of the clothes, which is an imitation of dar 


rain-clouds.” 
R. SPENCE. 


Would not modern Greek folk-lore throw 
light on the peculiar significance of giving a 
black ewe with her lamb? When I was a 
child, some forty years ago, although black 
wool sold for less than white, old-fashioned 
people used to say it was lucky to have a 
black sheep in every flock. 

One ancient dame, when speaking of a 
family good-for- nothing, would observe, 
“There’s a scabbed sheep in every flock,” 
but she never used “black sheep” as an 
equivalent for a worthless man. Probably 
“scabbed sheep” is the older form of the 
saying. Dr. Murray may be able to enlighten 
us on this point. 
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Usually, I think, the sheep and lamb are 
connected with good fortune in folk-lore. 
What do other correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
say? G. W. 


Ulysses and Diomed go out to the Trojan 
camp in the night-time. And the black ewe 
may be promised by Nestor in honour of the 
goddess Night. In the sixth book of the 
*Eneid,’ Eneas sacrifices to Night and to 
her sister a black lamb :— 

; Ipse atri velleris agnam 
-Eneas matri Eumenidum magneque sorori 
Ense ferit. 

Heyne in a note says that the mother of the 
Eumenides is Night. E. YARDLEY. 


“GorRDON's FORMUL” (10% §, v. 238).—In 
Trautwine’s pocket - book the well - known 
column-formula is ascribed to Prof. Lewis 
Gordon, of Glasgow. In the British Museum 
Catalogue his full name is given as Lewis 
Dunbar Brodie Gordon, although on the title- 
page of his ‘ Lectures’ held before Glasgow 
University (1849), his name is plain Lewis 
Gordon. i. Ks. 


VowELs oN Monument (10 S. v. 169).— 
Wilkins, ‘On Real Character,’ pt. iii. ¢. xi. 
says :— 

“These letters are called Vocales, in pronouncing 
of which by the instruments of speech, the breath 
is freely emitted.” 

The breath of life freely emitted and 
yielded up at death is prayer. ‘ Prayer is 
the Christian’s vital breath.” AELOU are 
an invocation. 

, The following citation from Elworthy’s 

The Evil Eye,’ London, 1895, p. 441, throws 
light on the question :— 

‘* It was an ancient belief that each of the vowels 
of the alphabet represented the sound uttered in 
its revolution by one particular planet; these all 
combined form one eternal harmony to the glory of 
the Great Creator of the Universe. This is the 
meaning of the lines in Addison’s well - known 
Aymn :— 

For ever singing as they shine 
The hand that made us is divine. 
Another interpretation of the seven vowels is that 
they represent the ineffable Name of the Creator, 
the mystic Jehovah, the great 1 AM.” 
é T. B. WILMsHuRsT. 
Tunbridge Wells. 


The Latin expansion of the five vowels as 
** Austrie est imperare orbi universo” has 
been cleverly turned into a German phrase 
of the same meaning: “ Alles Erdreich Ist 
Oesterreich Unterthan.” 
Forrest Morcan. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Tue Gunnincs or CastLE Coorg (10% §. 
v. 323).—I should be glad if any reader could 
tell me the relationship, if any, between the 
beautiful Miss Gunnings and the two 
daughters of Sir Robert Gunning, of Horton, 
Northamptonshire, one of whom married Mr. 
Stephen Digby, Fanny Burney’s “ Mr. Fairly,” 
and the other Lieut.-General Alexander Ross, 


the friend of Marquis Cornwallis. 
nm, ©. F. 


R. Y.: “Irtsu Stocke” (10S. v. 249, 297). 
—This “Company’s business in Ireland” 
was scarcely a voluntary speculation, they 
being ‘‘ undertakers” in the colonization of 
Ulster at the command of King James I., 
the City companies taking Coleraine and 
Derry, which was thus renamed London- 
derry. The capital was found by subscrip- 
tion, and several guilds still hold their 
shares, administered by the so-called “ Irish 
Society.” Their first official in charge was a 
Mr. Beresford, progenitor of, the present 
Marquis of Waterford. A. H. 


RaMsGATe CuristMas Procession (10% §. 
v.208).—This custom is undoubtedly identical 
with the universal “‘mummings” and “‘ guis- 
ings” which survive to this day with all the 
old enthusiasm, especially at Lerwick in 
Shetland. (See Zhe Shetland Times, 4 Feb- 
ruary, 1905, a copy of which was very kindly 
sent to me by the Rev. J. W. Willcock, of 
St. Ringan’s Manse, Lerwick, a reader of 
'N. & Q.) 

The Ramsgate Hodening or “Champion- 
ing”—so called because one of the chief 
characters, the Dragon, wore a ‘‘hoden,” 
“hooden,” or wooden head, and_ because 
the principal character was the Champion 
St. George—is described, in a manner similar 
to the account in 7’he European Magazine, in 
Brand’s ‘ Antiquities,’ ed. Ellis (Bohn, 1853, 
vol. i. p. 474, ‘Going a-Hodening’). As to 
its continuance at the present day, Halli- 
well (‘Dict. of Archaisms’) describes it 
as a custom “formerly prevalent in Kent 
on Christmas Eve, when a horse’s head was 
carried in procession. This is now dis- 
continued, but the singing of carols at that 
season is still called hodening.” However, 
Mr. H. F. Abell. in a very interesting article 
in The Home Counties Magazine for April, 
1901, entitled ‘Some Surviving Kentish 
Beliefs,’ says that the Kentish maskings 
known as hodenings are ‘‘almost, if not 
quite extinct, but were within living memory 
a universal item in the festivities of the 
season.” One of the chief characters among 


the Kentish ‘‘ Hoodeners” wore a “ hooden ” 
head, ‘filled with hobnails for teeth, which 
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chattered when moved by a string.” This 
noise corresponds to the snapping of the 
jaws of the horse as described in the account 
quoted by Mr. SroneE ; but the circumstance 
of the horse’s head of St. George often appear- 
tng without his antagonist the dragon, is 
perhaps owing merely to the horse’s skull 
having been more easily obtainable than a 
stage dragon. The Kentish band of Hoodeners 
consisted of St. George, the Dragon, Father 
Christmas, the Doctor, the King of Egypt, a 
Turkish Knight, and the Giant Turpin. Mr. 
Abell leaves it to folk-lorists to decide if the 
Kentish Giant Turpin be a descendant of 
Typheeus or Typhon, or Turpin the churlish 
knight of Spenser’s ‘ Faéry Queen’; but he 
was always a prominent member of the 
party. 

According to The Church Times of 2 Jan., 
1891, the custom of Hodening was not dead 
in that year, in at least two Kentish towns— 
Deal and Walmer. ‘“ We were warned,” says 
the writer, 

“‘of the arrival of this creature by a very loud 
clapping noise, and on rushing to the street door 
saw a horse’s head supported on a pole by a man in 
a crawling position, so as to resemble an animal, 
and covered in front by a coarse cloth. Nothing 
was done or sung by the small crowd around; and 
the clapping caused by the opening and shutting of 
the mouth continued till the creature, having been 
satistied with money, was driven away.” (Vide 
‘ E.D.D-). 

J. Ho~tpeN MacMIcHAEL. 


Accounts of the old custom of “Going 
a-Hodening” will be found in ‘The Kentish 
Note-Book’ (Kentish ‘N. & Q.’), by G 
Howell, pp. 19 and 320-1, which also quotes 
‘Relics for the Curious, 1824, and ‘ Hone’s 
Every-Day Book,’ 1827, as mentioning this 
custom. It appears to have been observed at 
Ramsgate, Minster, and all the villages of the 
Isle of Thanet, as well as at Deal and some 
places along the east coast of Kent. The 
custom was discontinued about 1840, in con- 
sequence of a woman at Broadstairs being so 
scared by it that her death resulted. One 
writer, referring to the hand-bells that were 
used in these grotesque processions, states 
that there were still families in Ramsgate who 
were clever hand-bell ringers. 

Other places had this custom. It existed 
in Wales, where it was known as ‘ Merry 
Lwyd” (see ‘Curious Welsh Custom,’ 
1° §. i. 173, 258, 315), and also in Cheshire 
and Oxfordshire. G. H. W. 

The querist may possibly be unaware that 
the curious custom mentioned by him is (or 
more accurately was) very well known in 
Wales. ARTHUR MEE. 

Cardiff. 





Tue Hare anp Easter (10 §. iv. 306; 
v. 292)—Mr. Hotp—EN MacMIcHaet speaks 
of the German custom of hiding the Easter 
eggs in a sort of nest for the children to 
find. But some twelve years ago, when we 
hid the eggs on Easter morning in South 
Germany (the children being meanwhile 
locked up in the schoolroom, so that they 
might not watch us), we were told to place 
the eggs always in some prickly place—in a 
patch of nettles, or among thorns or holly— 
so that the children might run the chance of 
being stung or scratched in picking them 
out. Later in the day some one suggested 
that this might be a relic of the Prometheus 
myth—the egg, the life-principle, having to 
be snatched from a prickly or burning place. 
And the same day we chanced to find, 
among the children’s books, a Japanese fairy 
tale, in which was a picture of a hare guard- 
ing two eggs: in the background was a 
flaming volcano. To us it seemed there 
might be some connexion between the three 
incidents. I should like to know if we were 
correct in supposing that there was, and 
to hear what other readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
have to say. RowLanp THURNAM. 

Blagdon, Somerset. 


Ropes UsED AT Executions (10'S. v. 266, 
315).—In February, 1886, three men (Rudge, 
Martin, and Baker) were hanged at Carlisle 
for murder, newspapers stating that “ Berry, 
of Bradford, was the executioner, and 
Charles Maldon officiated as his assistant.” 
It soon transpired that ‘‘Charles Maldon” 
was the sobriquet of a distinguished amateur ; 
see paragraph in Zhe Z'imes of 20 February, 
1886. I have seen a bracelet composed of a 
portion of the hanging rope used on the 
above occasion, with gold mount inscribed 
to that effect, and indicating the article asa 
gift from the individual who ‘‘ assisted” at 
the last penalty of the law. V. B. H. 


Cueyne Watk: Catna Wak (10 8. v. 
245, 312).—The terrace of houses by the 
river-side at Chelsea known as Cheyne Walk 
was so named, not from the china manu- 
factory for which Chelsea was famous, but 
after the Lord of the manor of Chelsea, 
Charles, Lord Cheyne. The family of the 
Cheyneys, or de Casineto, or Quercineto, 
signifying the oak, from its abundance near 
their ancient residence, says Faulkner, have 
long flourished in Bucks, and were supposed 
to have originated from the village whence 
they assumed their surname. The village 


of Cheneys, Chenies, or Islehampstead Chey- 
neys, in South Bucks, is owned by the Duke 
of Bedford, who has the manor ; but the old 
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seat of the Cheyneys was at the adjoining 
village of Chesham Bois, on the river Chess. 
Cheyne Walk was, however, certainly spoken 
of by old Chelsea folk as China Walk, from 
the idea that the name was commemorative 
of the Chelsea China Works, at the corner 
of Justice Walk. 
J. Hotpen MacMicaet. 

Pror. SKEAT’S suggested derivation of the 
name of Cheyne is of interest, but as a local | 
place-name it was applied because the manor 
was in the possession of the Cheyne family. 
From 1657, on its purchase by Charles | 
Cheyne, until 1712, when it was sold to Sir | 
Hans Sloane, they owned this site, and | 
towards the end of that period Cheyne Walk | 
came into existence. 

The substitution of China Walk may have 
some significance in connexion with the 
famous pottery, but I am rather sceptical. 
It was never a sufticiently important resort 
or a subject of local pride likely to have 
caused a change of place-names. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 








39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


“*Picutin’”’: “* Pixze” (10'S... v.96; 93, 
134, 174, 317).—In the Surrey Archeological 
Collections, vol.ix. pp 23, 119, an undated deed 
recording a gift of land in Warlingham by 
Odo de Dammartin to Tandridge Priory, 
Surrey, has: “Sine aliquo retinemento in 
croftes, in prctlakes, in boscis.” The deed 
is there stated to be earlier than 1210; a 
witness is also said to have been alive in 
1198. The benefactor Odo de Dammartin | 
was alive in 1154, and is again mentioned | 
as being alive in 1218. The deed is also 
printed in ‘ Monasticon,’ vi. 603. 

F. Gorpon Purorp. 

Warlingham, Surrey. 


‘* Pightle” occurs twice on a map showing 
‘The True Platt and Description of y* land 
belonging to y* Mannors of Pembrooke, 
Bruses, Dawbneyes & Mockings in the 
Parishes of Tottenham and Edmonton in the 
County of Midd. being parcell of y* Posses- 
sions of the right honorable Richard Erle of 
Dorsett, 1619 (Tho. Clay Dese.).” In the 
grounds of the manor of Mockings are two 
adjacent fields called severally ‘The Nether 
Pightle” and “Upper Pightle,” and leased 
to one named J. Burrough. These fields lay 


along the north bank of the ‘‘ Garbell Ditch,” 
and seem to have been called Nether and 
Upper with regard to the flow of the water 
of the said ditch, which is now known as the 
river Moselle. 

Other noteworthy field-names in this map 
are Tomacre, Long Dinge, The Great Dinge, 





The Slype, Long Slype, The Great Holme,. 
and The Little Holmes. The last two fields 
are depicted as islands in the marshes by the 
Lea. In this map the spelling ‘* Tattenham” 
of Queen Mary’s time is displaced by the 
modern form with o. Hornsey, however, is 
spelt ‘‘Harnsey” therein. A. ANSCOMBE. 
4, Temple Rd., Hornsey, N. 


BALL-GAMES PLAYED ON Festivats (10 8. 


|iv. 347)—On Mardi gras, says Louandre,. 


writing of the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century in his *‘ Histoire d’Abbeville’ (tome i. 

. 269), “on jouait a la cholle dans le 
bois d’Abbeville”; and cholle is thus anno- 
tated :— 

“Ballon de cuir gros comme la téte, rempli de 
mousse ou de son, peint azur et semé des armoiries 
du roi, de Ponthieu, et de la ville. Il était présenté 
au maire par le procureur de I'échevinage. A la 


, suite de ce jeu, qui durait vingt-quatre heures, il y 


avait un banquet ott lon servait toujours de can- 
: , - a 

netiaux (jeunes canards) aux ceufs, En 1497, on en 

mangea trente-six douzaines. Les officiers munici- 


| paux et les habitants de Montreuil se livraient au 


méme iecu, le dimanche et le mardi gras, et le jour 
de Bouhourdis.” 

I am sorry I do not know when and with 
what intent this last-named festival was 
held. 

As for the solar significance of ball-games, 
I am tempted to think that if the sun had 
been square and the earth had stood stock- 
still, active players would none the less have 
devised the various facile orbs which from 
marbles to footballs minister so largely to 
the recreation of humanity. 

Sr. SwItHIn. 


Cottop Monpay, &c. (10 §, v. 247).—As 
a small boy I was at a preparatory school at 
Luton, Beds, called Norton College. The 
last Sunday of the term was called Button 
Sunday and Cock-hat Sunday, the terms 
being used interchangeably. The boys wore 
mortar-boards on Sundays, and it was our 
custom to tilt them over our eyes on the last 
Sunday in the term when walking to morning 
service at the local church. We also used to 
unbutton the two bottom buttons of our 
waistcoats, and to spit in the pew of the 
church where we sat before coming out. The 
instructions for Cock-hat Sunday (this term 
comes the more familiarly to me) were con- 
veyed in the rime :— 

Unbutton one, 
Unbutton two, 
Cock-hat Sunday, 
Gob in the pew. 

I cannot give any reason for the custom, 
but I can remember that other small boys of 
my acquaintance, who went to other schools 
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-of that kind, had the same notions about 
the last Sunday in the term. This particular 
school ceased to exist some years ago, ata 
time when these private schools went under 
by dozens ; but I should think the tradition 
is living elsewhere still. 
Haroip G. DANIELS. 
Press Club. 


St. THoMmAs AQUINAS: HIS ANCESTRY 
(10% §. v. 269).—Descended from an illus- 
trious family of Campania, in the kingdom 
of Naples, he was son of Landulphe, Comte 
d’Aquin, Seigneur de Lorete et de Belcastro, 
and grandson of the famous general Thomas 
d’Aquin, Comte de Sommade, who com- 
manded the army of the Emperor Frederick I., 
and who married the Emperor’s sister Fran- 
<oise de Soiiabe, daughter of Frederick, 
Duc de Soiiabe, and Judith of Bavaria. 
St. Thomas was great-nephew of the 
Emperor Frederick I., nephew of the Emperor 
Henry VI., and in the third degree of the 
Emperor Frederick II. His mother Theodora, 
daughter of the Comte de Théate, of the 
house of Caraccioli, descended from the 
Norman princes who drove the Saracens and 
the Greeks from Italy, and conquered the 
two Sicilies, of which they became kings in 
the eleventh century. 

Malvenda says that the Seigneurs d’Aquin 
had the title of Comte from the time of 
Charlemange. CoNsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Dr. Robert Owen, in his ‘Sanctorale 
Catholicum’ (1880), states that Count Lan- 
‘dulph, the saint’s father, sent him, “at the 
age of five to Monte Cassino to be nurtured 
with other noble youths, as the manner was.” 
Later, he went to Naples to study under 
Master Peter of Ireland. Harry Hens. 


*‘Repecca’: A Nove (10 §. iii. 128, 176, 
293, 435; v. 72, 117). — There has recently 
come into my possession a small 12mo volume, 
published at Burton-on-Trent in 1822, entitled 
‘Realities and Reflections in which Virtue 
and Vice are Contrasted,’ by Ann Catharine 
Holbrook — mark the spelling of both 
Christian name and surname—who is, by 
many, considered to be the writer of 
‘Rebecca.’ Upon the fly-leaf is inscribed 
“A scarce volume, by this little - known 
Staffordshire authoress.”” Therein is also 
pasted a cutting (apparently from some 
book catalogue) quoting another work of 
Mrs. Holbrook’s called ‘‘The Dramatist ; 
or, Memoirs of the Stage. With the life of 
the authoress, &c. Birmingham, 1809.” It 
is claimed for ‘ Realities’ that the incidents 


depicted are taken from “ real life,” and they 
form a series of “Tales, Moral and Instruc- 
tive,” addressed to the young. 

After careful comparison, I find many 
indications that point to Mrs. Holbrook as 
the writer of these short stories and of the 
novel. The same highly religious tone per- 
vades both, with a marked similarity in 
several of the characters, and the inflexible 
resolve that villainy should be exposed and 
punished. Moreover, in the list of sub- 
scribers given at the end of the booklet are 
residents at Ashby —the surnames of 
“Rebecca.” Does not this fact offer a 
valuable clue to identity ? For we know how 
often writers of fiction have sought for their 
heroes and heroines the names of places 
familiar to them. 

I may add that search is still being pro- 
secuted in likely quarters for the missing 
third volume of ‘ Rebecca,’ which it is hoped 
may soon be discovered. 

Ceci, CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Larce-ParerR Marerns (10" §. v. 147, 217). 
—There is no reason why the margins of 
large-paper copies should not be equal all 
round, the width depending entirely upon 
the way in which the pages of type are 
placed in the “forme.” Just now there is, I 





think, a fashion for narrow inner margins, 
| and the peculiarity in the large-paper edition 
| of ‘ Walpole’s Letters’ referred to by the Hon. 
| R. MARsHAM-TOWNSHEND may be due to this. 
|The explanation offered by P. N. R. at the 
| second reference is not satisfactory, as it can 
‘apply only to the case of a book which is 
imposed as a folio, that is, in sheets of four 
pages ; and it is hardly conceivable that an 
ordinary octavo could have been printed in 
this expensive way. Iam afraid lam becoming 
somewhatobscure to the non-technical reader, 
but my meaning will be made clear by open- 
ing outa number of ‘N. & Q.’ before cutting 
it, and noticing the arrangement of the 
pages. It will easily be seen that the attempt 
to produce a ‘‘ large-paper copy ” of ‘N. & Q,’ 
by simply printing it upon a larger sheet of 
paper would produce a ludicrous result. I 
mention this because I once found that a 
librarian of great experience, whose name is 
well known to all your readers, was of opinion 
that the production of a ‘‘large-paper ” copy 
was simply a matter of using larger paper, 
and did not involve the somewhat expensive 
process of reimposition. BR. EB. P. 


Wican Bett Founpry (10 §. v. 168, 216, 
257).—The following is a short list of bells 





from the Wigan foundries of Ralph Ashton 
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and Luke Ashton: Pennington, R. A., 1719; 
Urswick, ‘Luke Ashton Fecet Wigan, 1724” ; 
Claughton, L. A., 1727; Rushen Castle, Isle 
of Man, L. A., 1728; Gersingham, L. A., 1740; 
Woodland, 1744. There are no founder's 
initials on the Woodland bell, but the letters, 
figures, and heart-shaped stops correspond 
exactly with those on the first bell at Urs- 
wick. This seems to show that there was 
still a foundry at Wigan in 1744, although 
Mr. J. P. Earwaker, F.S A., in the 77ans- 
actions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, 1892, states that the bells of 
Wigan Church were sent to Gloucester in 
1732 to be recast by A. Rudhall. Further 
information may be found in vol. ii. N.S. 
Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Society, pp. 282-306, and in vol. ili. No. 2 of 
the Z'ransactions of the Barrow Naturalists’ 
Field Club, pp. 100-14. 
HARPER GAYTHORPE. 

Barrow-in-Furness. 

(Mr. A. H. ARKLE also refers to Mr. Earwaker’s 
paper. | 


“THE Sopuy” (10% S. v. 308, 354).—Sully 
(memoirs) calls the ruler of Persia by this 
title, and describes war and negotiations 
between the “Grand Turc” and “son ennemy 
le Sophy,” who had sent ‘‘vers le Pape, 
l’Empereur, et le Roy d Espagne pour lier 
amitié auec eux et Jes requerir d’assistance.” 
*‘Le grand Seigneur” therefore sent a 
counter-embassy to Henri IV., held by him 
to be “le plus estimé Roy de la Creance de 
Jesus.” D. 


ABBEY OR Priory (10% §. v. 327). — My 
note seems incomplete. I should like to add 
that the street which runs by the Worksop 
Priory Church is Prior’s Road, and the old 
mill near is the Priory Mill. At some dis- 
tance from the church, in the middle of the 
road, is the Prior’s Well—now covered in— 
to which in the old days people from near 
and far used to resort, and drink the water 
for pleasure and health’s sake. Yet, with 
these old names before them, the church was 
**t? owd Abbey Church”; the fine Priory 
Gatehouse close by was ‘‘t’owd Abbey 
Gateway.” The ruins of St. Mary’s Chapel, 
on the south side of the church, went by the 
name of ‘‘t’ owd Abbey ruins.” The _his- 
torians of Worksop—John Holland, 1826; 
Edwin Eddison, 1854, and Robert White, 
1875 and 1905—all write of it as a Priory, 
though Eddison often relapses into the error, 
very common in his time, of calling it an 
** abbey.” Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The History of Japan: together with a Description 
of the Kingdom of Siam, 1690-92. By Engelbert 
Kaempfer, M.D. Translated by J. G. Scheuchzer, 
E.R.S. 3 vols. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 

As an expansion of the great work they are accom- 

plishing in their superb reprint of the ‘ English 

Voyages’ of Hakluyt (now out of print), the 

‘Collection of Voyages’ of Purchas, and ‘ Coryat’s 

Crudities,’ Messrs. MacLehose & Sons reissue, for 

the first time in a complete form, what is yet 

the most important and authoritative early work 
upon Japan. The author of this was a German, 
and the explorations he made were undertaken 
on behalf of the Netherlands Embassy to the 

Emperor’s Court, which, ina spirit of exemplary 

devotion to science, he joined as physician. Our 

English share in him is greater than might be 

judged from these things. His MS. collections. 

came into the possession of Sir Hans Sloane, by 
whose secretary Scheuchzer they were translated,. 
and by whose influence they were given to the 
world in two volumes folio in 1727, half a century 
before the appearance of the first German edition. 

The motive of the purchase of the MS. by Sir Hans 

Sloane seems to have been found in the merits of 

the ‘ Amcenitates Exotic’ of the same author. 
Setting out from Batavia on his voyage to Japan, 

Dr. Kaempfer went on board a ship that touched at 

Siam. He was thus able to give an animated 

account of the revolution in that country, and the 

execution of Constantin Faulcon, at that time 

Prime Minister. His observations on Japan begin 

with geographical descriptions and other matters 

derived from Japanese authors. He concludes the 
first book with the natural history of the metals, 
minerals, plants, trees, animals, birds, insects, 
tishes, and shells of Japan, including not a few 
which, as he mentions, are mythical. In the fourth 
book full particulars are supplied concerning 

Nagasaki, the one place open to foreigners—that is, 

to the Chinese and the Dutch ; while the fifth book 

records the observations made in the course of the 
two excursions from Nagasaki to the Court of the 

Emperor at Jedo which, under some limitations, he 

was allowed to make. The last supply sutfticiently 

animated accounts of incidents of travel, of tea- 
houses (herein called tea- booths), of bagnios or 
bath-houses, of hotels, and the like. Full comment 
is passed upon what, though it is not so called, is 
hari-kari; and it is claimed for Japan that it can 
boast, as well as Rome, its Mutii Sceevole and its 

Horatii Coclites. Under the head ‘Japan and 

Foreign Trade’ it is said, “The country is popu- 

lous beyond expression, and one would scarcely 

think it possible that, being no greater than it is, 

it should nevertheless maintain and support such a 

vast number of inhabitants. The highways are an 

almost continued row of villages and boroughs. Yor 
scarce come out of one, but you enter another, 
and you may travel many miles, as it were, in one 
street.” Of Jedo, which is described as “the 

Capital of the whole Empire, and the seat of the 

secular Monarch,” it is affirmed that “I may 

venture to say, it is the biggest town known.” 

They were, he says, ‘‘one whole day riding a 

moderate pace from Sinagawa, where the suburb 

begins, along the chief street, which goes across, a 

little irregularly indeed, to the other end of the 
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.” In the chapter ‘Concerning Ambergris’ it 
is stated that, blended with opium, it constitutes 
an aphrodisiac. One is not a little surprised to 
find in the concluding chapter a serious defence of 
the system by which Japan shunned commerce and 
communication with foreign nations. ‘ 

A deeply interesting feature in an eminently 
attractive and valuable reprint consists in the 
illustrations. These reproduce the curious maps, 
and the designs generally, of the original, and 
include the large collection of quaint natural 
objects. A portrait of Sir Hans Sloane forms a 
frontispiece to the first volume, which supplies also 
a reproduction of the emblematical title-page and 
one of the printed title-page of the original. A 
more interesting and happier reprint is not to be 
desired. 

ictionary of Quotations (German). 
"See (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) — ' 
It was originally intended to include in a single 
volume of the excellent ‘Quotations Series” of 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein quotations from 
German and Spanish. In consequence of the 
augmenting number of the former, however, the 
idea has been abandoned, and a full-sized volume 
of close upon five hundred pages has been devoted 
to German quotations alone. German compilations 
such as the ‘Gefliigelte Worte,’ the only short- 
coming of which consists in their scant notice of 
Lessing and Heine, have been employed ; while the 
best existing translations have, so far as is possible, 
been called into use, American, as well as English 
renderings being requisitioned. In the case of 
Heine the translation of Leland is employed ; in 
the first part of ‘Faust,’ that of Bayard Taylor ; 
in the ‘Gedichte’ of Schiller, that of E. Bulwer 
Lytton as a rule, supplemented on emergency by 
that of E. A. Bowring. The list of quotations is 
large, and the work, which is an excellent product 
of scholarship, seems entitled to a prominent place 
in the valuable series to which it belongs. 


ary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, F.RS. 
Ditaited by Wm. Bray, F.A.S. (Routledge & 

f cl th d pages 

c ly volume of close on a thousand pag 
pei ios a full reprint of Bray’s edition of 
Evelyn. In apnearance the volume is uniform with 
the edition of Ranke’s ‘ Reformation in Germany 
and the ‘ Political Writings of Bacon. Subjoined 
are the private correspondence between Charles I. 
and Sir Edward Nicholas, and that between Hyde, 
afterwards Earl of Clarendon, and Sir Richard 
Browne. Cheap editions of Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ are 
numerous. To the bulk of these the present is 
superior in get-up as well as comprehensiveness. 
To the man of few books it is a precious gift. 


The Rymour Club, Edinburgh: Miscellanea. Part 3. 
Tue object of this club is the collection, with a 
view to the ultimate editing and printing, of ballads, 
lyrics, and other rimed material illustrative of 
Scottish dialect, character, manners, and music of 
the olden time. Further information is obtainable 
from the secretary, Mr. Alan Reid, F.S.A.Scot., 
The Loaning, Merchiston Bank Gardens, Edin- 
burgh. : 

The Scottish Historical Review. April. (Glasgow, 

MacLehose & Sons.) 

Pror. C. H. Frrtu, whose work on the Great 
Civil War period seems never-ending, has contri- 


By Lilian 





buted an interesting paper on ‘The Ballads of the 
Bishops’ Wars,’ 1638-40. They indicate in a 
remarkable manner the popular feelings of the 
time, but poetry, even of the meaner sort, is sadly 
wanting in allof them. The most interesting, and 
the one we regard as being written in the least 
unsatisfactory English, is one preserved in the 
manuscript of an unknown author, entitled ‘ Verses 
against the Scots coming into England. Prof. 
Firth thinks it once belonged to Archbishop 
Sancroft. It is now, however, among the Tanner 
manuscripts in the Bodleian. Jt must have been 
composed before the execution of Strafford. As is 
not uncommon with ballads themselves of smal! 
importance, we find light thrown on questions 
which must have been very far away from the 
minds’ of contemporary readers. In the second 
verse here the word Protestant is used, not as a 
designation of the reformed bodies in general, but 
of the members of the Established Church to dis- 
tinguish them from Sectaries and Roman Catholics. 
This distinction still lingered some forty years 
ago among a few old-fashioned families in York- 
shire. The widow of a country doctor once said in 
our hearing, ‘‘ We are Protestants, so never go to 
chapel.” The lines are worth quoting as indicating 
the current use of the term upwards of 260 years 
ago, and correcting mistakes that sometimes even, 
now occur :— 


Let Puritans rise, let Protestants fall, 

Let Brownists tind favor, and Papists loose all ; 

Let them dam all the Pattents that ever were 
given : 

And make Pymm a Saint, though he never see 
heaven. 


Mr. Andrew Lang continues his admirable papers 
on the portraits and jewels of Mary of Scotland. 
The pictures which pass for likenesses of the victim 
of Fotheringay are numerous beyond any estimate 
we dare enter upon. Mr. Lang has, however, satis-~ 
fied himself that there are about thirteen which are- 
“contemporary and authentic, or at least related 
closely to others which did possess these qualities.” 
We have not ourselves seen what Mr. Lang names 
the Freshfield portrait; from his description it 
must be one of the most interesting of her pictures: 
that have survived. It was probably painted not 
long before the end came. He tells us that “the 
face is one of more than mournful beauty, wasted 
and tormented, but still fair.” 

Mr. J. Maitland Anderson contributes an article 
on the connexion of James I. of Scotland with the 
University of St. Andrews, and Mr. Hiram Bing- 
ham, of the University of Harvard, one on the 
organization of the Scots Darien Company so far 
as England was concerned. Both these will repay 
the reader. 

The Burlington Magazine. 

AmoncG the * Notes on Pictures in the Royal Col- 
lections,’ Article IX., on ‘ The Lovers’ at Bucking- 
ham Palace, is noteworthy for critical value. A 
reproduction of the painting forms a frontispiece to. 
the number. To a conception of Giorgione Mr. 
Lionel Cust attributes this work, the passionate 
sensuousness of which transmutes “that which is 
robably little more than an ordinary incident of 
awless amour into a love poem to which Catullus. 
might have signed his name.” Copies new and old 
of the same conception are also given. ‘The 
Romance of a Book,’ by Mr. H. Yates Thompson, has 
some very fine illustrations from a MS. Josephus. 
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The substance of the article was delivered as a 
lecture before the Society of Arts. Very romantic, 
and no less satisfactory, is the story Mr. Yates 
Thompson relates. Part [V. appears of Sir Richard 
R. Holmes’s ‘ English Miniature Painting,’ dealing 
with Peter Oliver and John Hoskins. 


Mrs. Hucu FRASER opens out The Fortnightly 
with an interesting paper on the Emperor of Japan. 
What is the authority whence the particulars she 
supplies are drawn we know not, but what is said 
is probable enough. 
thoughtful and valuable comments on Heinrich 
Heine. Mr. H 
lectures on ‘The English Stage in the Eighteenth 
Century.” ‘Mr. J. M. Barrie’s Dramatic and Social 
Influence’ is contributed by Edith A. Browne. 
Mr. Julius M. Price finds inthe Paris Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts ‘The Cradle of Modern British Art.’ 


As Part J. of ‘The Divine and the Human,’ by Leo | 


Tolstoi, describes the execution of the hero, it is 
difficult to see what is reserved for the second part. 
Before this is characteristically put ‘‘ No rights 
reserved.” ‘The Negro Problem Stated’ presents 
a hopeless condition of affairs. 

In The Nineteenth Ce 
what may be considered sanguine views as to ‘ The 
Future of Shakespearean Research.’ <A record of 


recent and appetizing discovery is comprised in | 
An interesting sociological subject is dis- | 


this. 


cussed in ‘Eugenics and St. Valentine.’ The first 


word, it may be said, signifies ‘‘ the science and art | 


of being well born.”’ Indirectly connected with 
the subject is ‘The Physique of Girls,’ which is dis- 
cussed by Miss K. Bathurst. There is, as Mr. 
Norman Pearson shows, a lighter side to Hannah 
More. 


‘The Vocation of the Journalist.’ 


AN important article in The National consists of 
“Some Reflections upon the Far Eastern War,’ by 
Capt. A. T. Mahan, the famous author of ‘The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History.’ With this 
as a corrective should be read Major F. B. Baden- 
Powell’s ‘The Advent of the Flying-Machine.’ Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett has a noticeable paper on 
‘The Genius of Italian Unity.’ Sufticiently terrible 
is what is said on ‘ Russia on the Rubicon’s Banks.’ 
Very striking is Mr. Reginald Lucas’s ‘The Value 
of a Public-School Education.’ ‘Colloquies in a 
Suburban Garden’ maintains its interest. Miss 
Eveline Godley’s ‘ A Century of Children’s Books’ 
is a piece of sound criticism. 

In The Cornhill ‘The Spring Call’ is a charac- 
teristic variant by Mr. Thomas Hardy of the song 
of the blackbird. Mr. Walter Frith’s ‘A Talk with 
my Father, tatis suze LXxxxvill,’ shows the 
veteran Royal Academician in a very vivacious 
mood. ‘Prehistoric Man on the Downs’ is the 
subject of an erudite contribution by Messrs. Arthur 
John and George Hubbard. Mr. Claude E. Benson 
writes on ‘ Venomous Serpents.’ The most danger- 
ous of these appears to be the African mamba, 
which flies at everything and everybody, and will 
‘even come down from a tree to solicit an inter- 
view.” Then thereis in India the hamadryad, which 
has been known to chase for his life a man on horse- 
back. Against these it is pleasant to oppose the 
one American cobra, the coral snake, which is 
“‘very highly specialized, very beautiful, very 
venomous, and very amiable [!], so much so that it 


Mr. H. K. Samuel sends sonie | 


. B. Irving supplies the first of two | 


ntury Mr. Sidney Lee takes | 


Sir Martin Conway writes on ‘The Indi- | 
vidual versus the Crowd,’ and Mr. D. C. Banks on | 


might almost be admitted as a plaything to the 
nursery, and is, in fact, often used as such by the 
Brazilian girls.” ‘Chimera and Phaselis’ is plea- 
| santly suggestive. 
| In The Gentleman’s appears Part Il. of ‘The 
Pepysian Treasures,’ a valuable contribution to be 
| further continued. ‘A Lost Art,’ that of memory, 
| isillustrated from Southey’s ‘ Doctor.’ ‘ The Voyage 
of the Cygnet’ is an animated account of buecaneer 
proceedings. A valuable paper deals with ‘The 
Rise and Growth of the Memoir in England.’ The 
| first appearance of this in a rude shape in England 
| was in the last quarter of the sixteenth century. 
| The miscellaneous contents are of high interest. 


| Inanewcover The Idlerhas many attractive travel 
}articles. ‘The Land of Good Cooking’ deals with 
| Saint Remy, in Provence, an interesting spot sixteen 
| kilometres from Tarascon. Following this comes 
a delightful account of Holland as ‘The Land of 
| Windmills,’ many of which picturesque edifices are 
| reproduced. Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s ‘ Lntervention’ 
| has its scene in Algiers, 

| A work entitled ‘The King’s English’ is about 
' to be published by the Oxford University Press. 
It is said that English writers seldom look into a 
grammar or book of composition, so the compilers 
have passed by all rules, of whatever absolute im- 
portance, that are shown by observation to be 
| seldom or never broken, and have illustrated by 
| examples, with the name of a reputable authority 
| attached to each, all blunders that observation 
| shows to be common. The book deals with ques- 
‘tions of vocabulary, syntax, “airs and graces,” 
punctuation, euphony, quotation, grammar, mean- 
ing, ambiguity, and style, and has a full index. 





Hotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

W Ecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

M.A.Oxon.—For ‘‘Onwhyn” see ‘D.N.B.,’ xlii. 
We cannot undertake to state the value of books. — 
“ Respectability” is given in Annandale’s ‘ Imperial’ 
and the ‘Encyclopedic’ dictionaries. The quota- 
tions are from Carlyle and Jhe Spectator of 1885. 
Information will probably be shortly available in 
the ‘N.E.D.’ 

Mepicutts. — ‘ Toast.” 
and Fable.’—‘‘ City of the Violet Crown.” 
own columns, 9t" S. xi. 108, 295, 433, 

CoRRIGENDA.—Ante, p. 324, col. 2, ll. 15 and 25 
from foot, for ‘‘Thompson” read 7homsonr. LL, 24 
from foot, ** the late thirties,” omit ‘‘ late.” 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


See Brewer’s ‘ Phrase 
See our 











